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$2.60 per Year 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


WERBELY | Single Copies.6 Cents 


HOLBROOK’S DRAMATIC READER 
FOR LOWER GRADES 
40 cents. Years 3-5 


Sixteen little plays, based on popular nursery tales, 
which make use of the dramatic instinct possessed by 
every child and afford a helpful training for the imagina- 
tion. By putting themselves in the places of the char- 
acters whose parts they take, the pupils will learn to 
read with spontaneity, natural tones, and expression. 
They will take keen delight im this form of reading and 
lose that artificiality which is unfortunately so universal. 


CARPENTER’S HOW THE WORLD 
IS HOUSED 
cents. Years 5-8 


Being the third volume of Carpenter's Readers on 
Commerce and Industry, which deal with the primary 
necessities of man—food, clothing, and shelter. The 
children are taken all over the globe to learn fcr them- 
selves where the materials in their houses come from 
and how they are prepared for use. They also see the 
various kinds of houses of other countries, and in their 
travels learn to know the principal trade routes and the 
world of commerce. They are taught the evolution of 
the house, and have a glance at some of the buildings 
of the past. This book is in accord with the present 
tendency to teach the elements of commercial and in- 
dustrial geography in the upper grammar grades, and is 
most attractively illustrated. 


PATRI’S WHITE PATCH 
40 cents. Years 3-5 


This unusually attractive book tells of the adventures 
of a little boy who dreams that he is changed into an 
ant. The wonderful social organization of the ants is 
clearly and interestingly described; their battles, their 
work and play, and their insect neighbors and enemies 
are all graphically portrayed. The child who reads the 
book will not only learn what wonderful creatures ants 
and bees are, but will never again be cruel to even the 
most insignificant forms of insect life. The illustrations 
are especially expressive and interesting. 


NIXON-ROULET’S INDIAN FOLK 
TALES 


40 cents. Years 7-8 


No other collection of Indian tales for school use 
covers sO great an extent of territory. The majority 
of the stories are wholly original. Almost all the 
tribes of North America from Nova Scotia to Alaska 
are represented by their legends. The language follows, 
to some degree, the Indians’ mode of expression, and 
the stories illustrate their primitive ideas of the Great 
Spirit, the Creation, the Deluge, the introductiom of fire, 
the beginnings of agriculture, etc. Interspersed with 
these mythical tales are other stories of savage life, 
which will be equally interesting to children. The illus- 
trations of the book are striking in their simplicity and 
show to some extent the Indians’ ideas of pictorial rep- 
resentation, 


all subjects and for all grades. 


Our collection of Supplementary Reading now comprises 239 volumes, on 


An illustrated catalogue of 76 pages 
describing all these books will be sent to any teacher, Ask for 


A GUIDE TO GOOD READING 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE McNAMARA CASE. 


The McNamara case at Los Ange- 
les seems likely to last almost as 
long as the Camorra trial in Sicily. 
Three weeks have been consumed in 
trying te get a jury, and the effort 1s 
still m progress. Where a crime has 
attracted so much attention as this, 
and especially where it has been an 
incident of a long and bitter struggle 
between labor and capital, it is pecu- 
liarly difficult to find jurymen whose 
impartiality cannot be in some way 
impugned. Prejudice for or against 
labor unions counts. It is a part of 
the contention of the defence in this 
ease that there was no explosion of 
dynamite in the wrecking of the 
building of the Los Angeles Times, 
but merely an accidental explosion of 
gas, but the attempt to persuade the 
court to disqualify jurors who be- 
lieved that dynamite was the cause 
failed. 


THE WAR IN TRIPOLI. 


Punch has one of Bernard Par- 
tridge’s clever cartoons, representing 
Dame Europa watching, with a se- 
vere countenance, a young Italian in 
the act of striking a young Turk, 
and saying: “I thoroughly disap- 
prove of this, and as soon as ever it 
is over J shall interfere to put a stop 
to it.” The attitude of Europe could 
searcely be better indicated. The 
“concert of the powers,” which Lord 
Salisbury once described as a steam- 
roller, long ago ceased to be effec- 
tive. The powers are too. widely 
Separated by mutual jealousies and 
Opposing interests to take any com- 
mon steps. The most that can be 
looked for, apparently, is that after 
the whole thing is over there may be 
a conference to determine just how 
far the victor shall be allowed to go. 
Meanwhile, military operations move 
but slowly. Some interest attaches 
to the Italian use of aeroplanes to de- 
termine the Turkish positions, as this 
is the first opportunity for a practi- 
cal test of this new factor in war. 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 


The revolution in China moves on 
far more energetically. Despite the 
rigid censorship of the authorities at 
Peking, the press despatches leave 
no room to doubt that the rebels are 
making great headway. They have 
taken the important cities of Nan- 
chang, I-chang, Chang-sha, and 
Sian-fu, and have more than doubled 
the area of which they are in posses- 
sion. At least four of the eighteen 
provinces of China—Sze-chuen, 
where the movement started, Hu-pe, 
of which Wu-chang is the capital, 
Hu-nan, and Kiang-si—are now un- 
der their influence. The greatest 
weakness of the government is the 
uncertain loyalty of the troops. Sec- 
tions of the army are so tainted with 
disaffection that it is unsafe to send 

_ them to the front, lest they go over 
to the revolutionists in a body and 
carry their arms and supplies with 
them. 


THE DANGER TO FOREIGN- 
ERS. 


American missionaries in and near 
the disturbed districts have been 
warned to depart as soon as possible. 
The warning is amply justified by the 
conditions, but it may not be in_sea- 
son, in all cases, for travel in China 
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is by no means a simple or rapid 
thing, even under favorable circum- 
stances. In times like these, it be- 
comes almost impossible. Although 
the revolutionary leaders have reso- 
lutely prevented any attacks upon 
foreigners thus far, knowing how im- 
portant it is for them not to provoke 
foreign intervention, it cannot be 
forgotten that one of their chief 
grievances is the interference of for- 
eign interests in loans, railway build- 
ing, etc. Moreover, it is intimated 
that if the imperial government felt 
itself in peril it would not hesitate to 
encourage outrages upon foreigners, 
for the express purpose of provoking 
intervention. 


THE CANADIAN CENSUS. 

The Canadian census has proved 
extremely disappointing. Instead of 
the anticipated eight or nine millions, 
the census discloses only about seven 
millions. Canada keeps careful tab 
upon its immigration, and has lav- 
ished about eight million dollars for 
its promotion during the census 
period just closed. Altogether the 
immigration for the period has been 
reported at 1,705,375. But the total 
increase of population during the 
period has been only 1,730,000. It is 
estimated that the natural increase 
must have been at least one million, 
so that the increase by immigration 
must have been much smaller than 
reported. The trouble seems to be 
that the Canadians have kept tab only 
on the movement one way, and have 
not taken into account the large 
number of immigrants who enter the 
United States by way of Canada. 
The new census will cost the eastern 
provinces of Canada nine members, 
and will give the western provinces 
twenty additional. 


A MUNICIPAL NEWSPAPER. 


One radical measure follows an- 
other so rapidly in these days that it 
is not surprising that the first initia- 
tive petition to be circulated in Cali- 
fornia since the adoption of the 
initiative-referendum — constitutional 
amendment is one for the establish- 
ment of a “municipal newspaper” at 
Los Angeles. The scheme provides 
for the appointment of a commission 
to supervise the paper and its em- 
ployees. The paper may be mailed 
at one cent a copv to any subscriber 
who pays for six months in advance, 
but a copy must be given free to 
every qualified voter who asks for it. 
The paper is to be published weekly 
or oftener, and an appropriation of 
$36,000 a year is to be made to finance 
it. The joy of getting a paper free 
insures the requisite number of sign- 
ers to the petition, All that remains 
is to provide for the recall of the edi- 
tor when he prints anything of which 
the readers disapprove. 


FOOD PRICES IN GERMANY. 


That the high prices of food is not 
a local or even a national issue, but a 
matter of world-wide moment, was 
suggested by the recent food riots in 
Wales and in France, and is indicated 
anew by the fact that this is the burn- 
ing question which confronts the 
German government upon re- 
assembling of the Reichstag. The 
session had no sooner been called to 
order than the chancellor was met 
with angry interpellations as to what 
the government means to do with 
reference to the great increase in the 
cost of the necessaries of life. The 
Socialists and Radicals vehemently 
attacked the high tariff and the re- 
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strictions upon foreign meats as re- 
sponsible for the woes of the poor; 
but the Agrarian and Centre parties 
opposed any modifications. The 
chancellor's reply occasioned great 
disorder, and it is expected that this 
question of food prices will be the 
chief issue at the approaching general 
elections. 


BRITISH CABINET CHANGES. 


There have been a number of 
changes in the British cabinet, the 
significance of which is not clearly 
apparent from the outside: if indeed 
they have any significance beyond in- 
dividual preference and convenience. 
The most important offices affected 
are those of First Lord of the Aa- 
miralty and Home Secretary. Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill, who has been 
the target of Conservative attack as 
Home Secretary, passes to the post 
of First Lord of the Admiralty; while 
Mr. McKenna, whose administration 
of the admiralty has made him almost 
equally the object of Conservative 
dislike, takes up the work of the 
Home Secretary. There is nothing 
in these changes which suggests any 
change of policy. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—That the November Century be- 
gins that magazine’s eighty-third vol- 
ume gives the number special inter- 
est, even aside from its widely-varied 
list of good things. Perhaps first in 
interest in the number’s offerings is 
a one-act play by the late Sir William 
S. Gilbert, one of two secured by the 
Century since that noted playwright’s 
death. It is a character study of a 
man of the lower London classes un- 
der sentence of death, and has a cer- 
tain Dickens quality. It is called 
“The Hooligan,” and there are illus- 
trations by Reginald Birch. Another 
popular writer represented in the 
number is the author of “The Broad 
Highway,” Jeffery Farnol, who con- 
tributes a romantic short story, “The 
Journey’s End.” Other notable fea- 
tures of the number include an ac- 
count of eighteenth century color 
prints and English society by Royal 
Cortissoz; a narrative of unique per- 
sonal experiences in the Andes by 
Charles Johnson Post, the first of a 
series of unusual travel papers; two 
articles on Lafayette, and a timely 
and significant discussion, 
Western Student as Seen by His In- 
structors,’ by Professor William 
Stearns Davis of the University of 
Minnesota. 


POOR OLD PA. 


“We dined out last evening. Pa 
disgraced us, as usual.” 

“How?” 

“Got to the end of the dinner with 
three forks and two spoons still un- 
used.” 


A teacher had told the class of the- 
wonderful voyage of Columbus and 
how -he insisted on continuing the 
voyage after the other men were 
clamoring ‘to return. Then she 
asked: “Who was Columbus?” with 
the view of ‘hearing how well they 
had followed her ‘talk. One little 
hand went up. “Well, Johnny, who 
was he?’ “Columbus was the fem 
of the ocean,” was the answer.— 
Sacred Heart Review. 
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THORNDIKE’S 
Exercises in Arithmetic 
Five books covering the work of the 
first five years of school 


BY EDWARD L. THORNDIKE, 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


A Radical Departure 
inthe 
Teaching of Arithmetic 


The pupil writes the answer to a printed ex- 
ample in the book itself. 

The eye-strain of copying figures is elimi- 
nated. 

The pupil does one and one half to four times 
as much work as he could do in the same 
time if he had to copy the figures. 

Cost little more than that of the mere paper 
which the pupil would use to do an equal 
number of examples. 


NOS. 1, 2,3,4,5. 
Pupi’s Edition, 100 each Teacher's Edition, 15 each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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Robbins & Row’s 
ESSENTIAL STUDIES 
IN ENGLISH 


Book I, Laoguage, grades 4, 5 and 6, $0.45 
Book ll, Grammar and Composition, 
. . -60 


On August 11, 1911, Book || was unanimously 


adopted for exclusive use for five years in 
the state of 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Equally significant is the fact that the Sub-Com- 
mission, six of the best schoolmen in this State, 
after devoting eight weeks to careful examination 
and comparison of books, unanimously placed 
both books of the Robbins and Row series at the 
head of the list, and reoommended their adoption. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Row, Peterson & Co. 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Requires no technical skill on the part of the teacher—merely ability to read and do 


the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 


Every lesson contains a connected and progressive series of problems in one indusiry. 
Each lesson holds child’s attention to one line of construction unt he knows something 


about it. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


a mean and slovenly-made-up book. 


This is the ground Dixom takes with pencils: Refuse all pencils that are not good 


RUSKIN AND DIXON 


as RUSKIN, THE ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON ART, in his well-known book, 


“SESAME AND LILIES,” 


tells all book readers to refuse to buy books unless well printed and well bound. He despised 


specimens of the art of pencil-making—which means a pencil with a good sou! (the lead), a 
good body (the wood), and good clothes (good finishing and stamping) ; in brief,— 


DIS ON’Ss 
Send for Samples of The Pencil That Fits. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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An American History 


By Davip SAVILLE Muzzzy, Columbia University. 


$1.£0 


A brand new history embodying the newest and 
most practical ideas in the teaching of the subject. 

The book dwells on the constitutional develop- 
ment of the country rather than emphasizing minor 
or uncorrelated historical details. The Federal 
power in connection with the Constitution; the im- 
portance and influence of the westward moving 
frontier, and the influences of various economic fac- 
tors, are among the points discussed in a clear, con- 
nected, and interesting style, well suited to fill the 
gap in the modern high school history course. 


The book is just published. If you are inter- 
ested we shall be pleased to hear from you. 


GINN ann COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
= 29 Beacon Street, Boston 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time Soon your subscription expires. 


iscontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
elhignen, It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to subscribers 
who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 


pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
dn their Ws Sods, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent toaformer address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 
to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


— Hy .—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
edping ¢ e subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
-remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Numbers.— Should a number of the JoURNAL fail to reach 
he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number w 
‘be sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 
Lette rtain to the Editorial department and all 
Je or the os of the JouRNAL should be addressed 


1p, Editor. All letters pertain to the business 
Siicsinent: of the JOURNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publication Office: 6 BEACUN STREET, 


BOSTON. 


CLUB RATES 


Imclubsot three ormore, . . . . + + $2.00 ayear 

-Onme renewal and one new subscription « $4.00 

-One renewal and two new subscriptions . . « 65.50 .% 
Cash must accompany al/ orders when sent at cub rates. 
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THE 
RITCHIE-CALDWELL SERIES. 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Extracts from the official report of the Sub-Com- 
mission on Text-Books to the State Text-Book 
Commission : — 


“. .. We Wave examined the texts submitted 
for adoption, and have accordingly rated them as 
follows :— 
First choice, Primer of Hygiene, by Ritchie- 
Caldwell, and Primer of Sanitation, by Ritchie, 
both published by the World Book Company.” 
‘*. .. We find that the Primer of Sanitation 
contains the only satisfactory treatment of the sub- 
ject of public sanitation.” 


In accordance with this recommendation, Primer 
of Hygiene and Primer of Sanitation were adopted 
by the State Board of Education for exclusive 
use in all the public schools of North Carolina 
for a period of five years. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Record Breaking Speed and Accuracy 
WORLD’S TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 


Won on the 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER . 


Once each year for six consecutive years at the Annual 
Business Show, Madison Square Garden, New York city, the 
World’s Fastest Typewriter Operators have competed fur the 


World’s Championship and $1,000 Trophy 


EVERY contest EVERY year in EVERY class has been 
won on the UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER, and the follow- 
ing are the World’s Championship Records for one hour’s 
writing from untamiliar patter, after five words were de- 
ducted for each and every error :— 

Net Words 

Year Winner Per Min. Machine Used 
November 1, 1906 Rose L. Fritz 82 UNDERWOOD 
October 17, 1907 87 UNDERWOOD 
October 22, 1908 > se 87 UNDERWOOD 
September 30, 1909 = 46 95 UNDERWOOD 
October 27, 1910 H, O. Blaisdell 109 UNDERWOOD 
October 26, 1911 H. O. Blaisdell 112 UNDERWOOD 

The winning operator may change, but the winning 
machire is always THE UNDERWOUD. 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


OTHER RECORDS 


In addition to these records, UNDERWOOD operators hold 
the World's Amateur Championship, the World’s School 
Championship, the English the Canadian 
Championship, as well as all other Officia Championsbips. 
The Official Record of the Underwood for one hour’s work is 
23 words per minute better than the best record of any other 
competing machine. 


The Underwood Typewriter Plant Is Over 50 Per 
Cent. Larger Than Any Other. 
More Underwood Typewriters Are Manufac- 
tured and Sold Than Any Other Writing 
Machine in the World 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN ITS RELATION TO CIVIC AND 
SOCIAL REFORMS. 


BY HON. PAYSON SMITH, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools, Maine._ 


It is a curious circum$tance that among ail the 
branches taught in the schools of Maine only two 
are specifically required by law. Whatever other 
subjects superintending school committees may 
decide to introduce into the schools, and however 
much time may be devoted to them, these two, 
namely, kindness to animals and physiology, must 
be taught for a period definitely prescribed.’ 

These statutes are the visible evidence of a de- 
mand not infrequently made that the public 
school shall in some measure engage in a work 
of réforming society. 

As a matter of fact, the task of improving soci- 
ety is the very one for which our system of educa- 
tion exists. 

There has probably never been a time in the 
history of the world when the “social conscience” 
has been so keenly developed as now. Never has 
society felt its responsibilities more; never has the 
individual member of society been held to a 
stricter account for his behavior in so far as it 
might affect others. At no preceding time have 
agencies representing in any degree a public ser- 
vice been held more sternly to a public account- 
ing for their actions. Even those social agencies 
that are not under direct public control are being 
made to feel if they are to be justified that the 
manner and the fruits of their conduct must be 
acceptable to society. 

This being true of instrumentalities not under 
public control, how much more then must those 
instrumentalities that are owned and operated by 
society be ready to respond to the modern de- 
mand for social efficiency? 

The public school, dealing, as it does, with citi- 
zenship in the making, is held especially responsi- 
ble for making effectiye all the various modern 
theories for the betterment of civilization. And 
thus we find as soon as any new plan for the mak- 

ing over of men is evolved it must be made to 
connect directly with the schools, since there are 


to be found the materials upon which the new 


theory must be worked out. 

A group of people believes that the drink evil 
is the one great curse of the human race. They 
rightly believe that the shortest cut to the aboli- 
tion of this evil is by way of preventing its becom- 
ing fastened on the next generation. There is 
one agency, the public school, that touches the ex- 
perience of all of our future citizens. “Give us, 
then,” they say, “a part of each school day, to be 
used as we direct, and our purpose is accom- 


plished.” Another group is intensely interested 
in stopping the needless waste of animal life. Lit- 
tle is to be accomplished with the generation that 
now is, but with the generation that is to come the 
desired reform is to be accomplished, and so the 
public school is again enliste¢, 

_ This tendency to employ the schools as a re- 
forming agency is by no means limited to these 
named by law. 

A nation is suddenly aroused to the folly of 
wasting its natural resources. Straightway pub- 
lic schools are asked to observe a Conservation 
Day, that our coming citizenship may learn to hus- 
band natural resources—if so be there are such 
left when it shall have reached maturity. A world- 
wide movement is in progress for international 
peace, and prophets see visions of a day when war 
shall be no more. But that day shall the more 
surely come if only those now in the school shall 
appreciate the cost of war. Some one senses a 
loss of filial devotion and respect. A nation that 
reveres not its forbears cannot survive, and 
straightway a Mothers’ Day, and then a Fathers’ 
Day, seeks entrance to the calendar. 

And so it goes through the year, with a long 
list of special demands and special occasions de- 
voted to them: Peace Day, Flag Day, Clean-up 
Day, Tuberculosis Day, Mothers’ Day, Bird Day, 
Arbor Day, Patriots’ Day. Indeed, as these spe- 
cial occasions multiply, one asks whether, before 
it is too late, there ought not to be a few reserva- 
tions of the calendar made to the end that in the 
years to come we may perchance have left a Read- 
ing Day, a Geography Day, an Arithmetic Day in 
memory of the original scope of work of the pub- 
lic school. 

Not only do we find a demand for the promo- 
tion by the public schools of specific social and 
civic reforms, but we note a growing disposition 
to expect definite work in the direction of moral’ 
and religious welfare results. The claim is 
urged that through the alleged failure of the 
school to connect the religious and moral elements 
of the child’s life with the intellectual and physi- 
cal, both the welfare of the individual and the 
well-being of society are menaced. 

There are those who are saying with more and 
more insistence that there must be found oppor- 
tunity somewhere for giving attention to definite 
instruction in religion and morals. Already there 
is a response to this demand, and attempts are be- 
ing made to formulate courses in religion that 
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shall overcome the obvious difficulties of such in- 
struction and curricula in morals which shall 
satisfy the elusive requirements of such a study. 

In the entire field of social betterment the pub- 
lic school ought to be, and doubtless is, the most 
potent force, outside of the home and the church, 
that society has invented. 

Protest may be raised as to the methods by 
which the school is often expected to perform 
this service, and, especially, to the idea that such 
reforms as are desired can be accomplished in the 
separate and detached manner in which the 
schools are sometimes urged to promote them. 
Those who are asking that the schools give atten- 
tion to the teaching of a code of morals appar- 
ently believe that the child’s life is broken into 
sections, and that in one of these sections he 
passes his moral existence. They apparently 
overlook the fact that throughout the life of an 
individual, both in childhood and manhood, he is 
continually and constantly facing and_ solving 
moral problems. It is not difficult to “be good” 
in an abstract way. The hard thing is to “be 
good” in the face of a concrete situation. Know- 
ing the nature of a lie has far less to do than we 
are likely to think in keeping one from falsehood. 
Being kind is of the essence of character, it is not 
something to put on or off by rule or formula. 

Every good school since schools began has 
been giving training in morals. Schools taught 
morals in a vital sense when the daily program 
made place for only the three R’s. They will 
continue to teach morals so long as they deal with 
any relationships of human life. There is a dis- 
tinction between moral instruction and training 
in morals. The latter is inseparable from any 
good teaching. 

I would not deny the possibility of the extension 
of such teaching of morals, but the extension will 
come through the reaching out of the school’s 
influence into new relationships rather than 
through the introduction of a new branch, to be 
known as “moral instruction.’”” The school that 
follows its pupils from the classroom to the play- 
ground will find there, for example, a new oppor- 
tunity to teach morals in the broad sense, since 
there it will have the child under a new set of con- 
ditions. If it enlarges his points of contact with 
life, it must perforce enlarge its own responsi- 
bility for the circumstances of such contact. 

Not different is the situation in relation to re- 
ligious training. If religious training means giv- 
ing to the child a knowledge of the growth of 
churches and the development and differences of 


creed, then the school is deficient, and it must re- | 


main so. If religious training, however, may be 
conceived as the bringing of the child into close 
contact with the finest elements of a Christian 
civilization, and through that contact producing 
growth into an appreciation of the benefits of that 
civilization, then I should be inclined to regard the 
school as among the most religious of all our 
human institutions. 

I do not disregard by any means the importance 
of a positive training ih faith, such a training as 
has always been held to be primarily the duty of 
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the church to give, such a training as the school 
may not undertake, but those who fear that the 
school is irreligious and dread the results of its 
lack of religion must overlook two~ important 
facts: First, that nowhere else may we find effec- 
tive religious influence save in individual human 
life; and, second, that the men and women who 
have been entrusted with the work of teaching the 
youth of the nation—the men and women through 
whom this individual human influence is most 
effectively at work—are men and women who 
recognize and discharge their religious obliga- 
tions. In other words, so long as the hundreds of 
thousands of American teachers represent, as they 
do t6-day, the finest fruit of the best religious in- 
fluence we need not regard the school itself in 
any essential as an irreligious institution. 

As to the accomplishment by the school of spe- 
cific reforms, I hope I shall not be set down as 
opposed to temperance, or unfavorable to good 
roads, or coldly unsympathetic to the merits of 
any of our heroes, if I say that it appears to me 
that the public school is concerned with these 
only in the measure that it is concerned with help- 
ing to equip the child with the knowledge and. with 
the power that are to enable him to meet the 
varied demands of life. 

To particularize, if children are to meet the re- 
quirements of American civilization they should 
know about the men who have guided that civi- 
lization thus far, the conditions they dealt with, 
and the power they brought to the occasion. A 
knowledge of the men themselves is necessary. 
and probably we ought to know more about them 
rather than less. Such a knowledge will lead 
children to understand the mighty forces that have 
made the nation, will help them to appreciate 
more fully the benefits of the institutions that have 
been left for their enjoyment and service, will in- 
spire in them the determination to safeguard their 
heritage and to pass it on better and stronger than 
they find it. 

Special days may assist the teachers of smaller 
children to fix the facts they present. On the 
whole, however, and especially with older pupils, 
information of this kind is not presented most ef- 
fectively when detached from other teaching. 

Wise teachers have long since learned that in- 
struction of the negative kind is far less effective 
than that of a positive kind. Expression is bet- 
ter than repression. Action along right lines is 
the best preventive of wrong action. Temperance 
instruction of the effective sort, for example, does 
not deal much with drunkards’ stomachs or with 
delirium tremens. It speaks of right and clean 
living, of good food and good air, of active mus- 
cles, and of the joy of living when you face the 
world a well-balanced, self-controlled human be- 
ing, and, best of all, it makes application of the 
truth it would teach to daily conduct and personal 
habit. It seeks not to repress activities, but to 
find opportunity for their proper expression. 

And let us take special note that while the 
school is a legitimate tool of the public for its own 
improvement, this tool must not be used by a part 
of the public for the making over of another part. 
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However meritorious your plan of social better- 
ment, it must not try to-make usé for\its promo- 
tion of an agency built up by the people through 
years of sacrifice and of devotion to an ideal of 
education that is based on universal opportunity 
and opposed to special interest and personal 
privilege. 

To my thinking the important thing for the 
school to do is not to accomplish any specific re- 
forms for the world, but to make a body of men 
and women who will approach the problems of the 
future with the intention to know the truth and to 
act fairly on their knowledge. Hence the school 
should be given the opportunity throughout the 
period of its influence to discuss in proper place 


all phases of any public questions that may arise, 


but under no circumstances may they be com- 
mitted to any specific, apparently detached work 
of regeneration or reform, A teacher or an officer 
of the public schools who finds within the public 
school any interest that stands for special privi- 
lege, or for distinction of class, or for personal in- 
terest as opposed to general interest, is bound by 
the ethics of his profession to oppose that inter- 
est by every influence he commands. More than 
any other institution, the public school must be 
kept free in all its parts from any taint or sus- 
picion of partisan influence or control, whether 
social, political, or religious. 

Obviously the privilege of investigation and 
discussion belongs by right to an _ institution 
whose chief object should be the seeking of truth. 
Equally obvious is the conclusion that a good 
school will encourage such. investigation and dis- 
cussion. only by those whose previous preparation 
fits them for it. 

I find it difficult to follow those who would en- 
gage little children in the discussion of subjects 
whose fundamental points must be beyond their 
power to comprehend. Not less difficult is it, 
however, to follow those who would deny to pu- 
pils who have reached the years of understanding 
the opportunity to discuss questions of impor- 
tance to society. 

In a recent discussion of a question of large 
public interest I was asked whether there was any 
objection to a presentation of one side of the case 
to students of the normal schools. So far from 
objecting I said I hoped both sides would be pre- 
sented. It would be indeed discouraging if our 
future teachers were so weak intellectually that 
they could not frankly consider all sides of a pub- 
lic question. And so might we be discouraged if 
our future citizenship cannot be trained first to dis- 
cuss and weigh issues, and, second, to choose defi- 
nitely between opposing arguments. 

If there are those who fear lest the one work 
they regard as essential to the future welfare of 
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the race cannot be. done.unless it ,begin in the 


school, let them beat. in mind that in any moral 


crisis, whether of the individual or of the race, the 
thing to be depended on is the moral fibre that 
has been created through the years of previous 
training. 

Let me not be understood as denying the right 
of teachers to participate in public affairs. I have 
small patience with the opinion sometimes ex- 
pressed that a teacher because he is a teacher 
must be a colorless member of society, emascu- 
lated in politics and religion. Indeed, I am in- 
clined to believe that one of the weakest points in 
our whole system of training for citizenship lies 
in the fact that the great majority of those who 
are to educate our future citizens are themselves, 
being women, denied any share in the rights and 
privileges for which they are giving preparation. 

It must often appear illogical to the young 
American that the janitor of his school is granted 
prerogatives in that new and most important civic 
relationship which the teacher, who is charged with 
inducting him into an understanding of its duties, 
is herself denied. 

Narrow partisanship should have small place in 
the creed of any American, least of all in the betief 
or practice of those who instruct the youth. A 
wise teacher never connects himself in any par- 
tisan way with any movement whatever. On the 
other hand, society must be the loser if those who, 
of all others, must be closely interested in social 
and civic betterment are not to enjoy in the proper 
place and at the proper time the privilege of per- 
sonal participation in such public discussions as 
appeal to them as important. 

The American school of the present day is one 
of several institutions that are jointly responsible 
for placing the civilization of the next generation 
on a higher standard than the present one. WNo 
institution was ever called to a higher mission. 

That mission is to be accomplished not by the 
carrying out of your ideas or mine, or another’s. 
It will be accomplished not alone in the destruc- 
tion of this or that social evil; it is to be accom- 
plished by the giving to the world of a body of 
men and women who have acquired a knowledge 
of the growth and development of their race, who 
‘have been trained to an unceasing search of the 
truth, who have acquired the courage to face con- 
ditions as they exist, who have learned to weigh 
opinion against opinion and get at the heart of 
opposing argument, who have learned to place the 
common good above private gain, who can face a 
crisis boldly, unflinchingly, who have, above all, 
acquired the art of living in all relationships of to- 
day a better life than we of to-day know how to 
live. 


a a 


We must educate the people to the point where it will be content to leave some things to 
the specialists. In business or in education, or in diplomacy the expert knows certain things 


which the public does not and cannot know: and the sooner the general 


blic recognizes 


this fact, the better for the conduct of all our various lines of national activity. — Dr, 


Arthur Twining Hadley. 
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MAINE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


There are three requirements for a successful 
meeting of a state teachers’ association. The 
attendance must be large and diverse in its rep- 
resentation; the general sessions must be inspir- 
ing; and the department meetings must offer de- 
tail and practical suggestion. That these princi- 
ples have been appreciated by the educators of 
Maine in the last ten years of their organization 
was evidenced at their convention last week in 
Augusta. 

There were probably more teachers, masters, 
and superintendents at this convention than have 
evtr come together for a similar meeting in New 
England. The enrollment was between twenty- 
four and twenty-five hundred, made possible by 
the wide circulation of notices by the officers, by 
the attractiveness of the program, and the special 
rates offered by the tailroads. If the attendance 
increases forty per cent. next year, as it increased 
from 1910 to 1911, there will be a problem in 
Maine, as there was in Massachusetts, and county 
associations will be the result. At present, how- 
ever, it seems that the advantages greatly out- 
weigh the inconveniences of a large meeting. 
The hospitality of the homes and churches in 
Augusta was so abundant that one scarcely recog- 
nized how insufficient were the hotel accommo- 
dations. No place for holding meetings could 
rival a state capitol. The surroundings were an 
inspiration in themselves. And finally, the op- 
portunity for acquaintance and social intercourse 
with workers from every township in the state is 
perhaps more valuable than any lecture or paper 
on educational themes. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS. 

The convention was opened with promise at the 
joint banquet of the schoolmasters and superin- 
tendents on Wednesday evening. Dr. Claxton, 
as the after-dinner speaker, gave his most vital 
talk on his plans for the bureau of education, and, 
as always, he sent the audience away determined 
to do all in their power, individually and collec- 
tively, to make the bureau a great force in the 
educational advance of America. 

The state superintendent of schools, Payson, 
Smith, read the most able paper* of the conven- 
tion at the general session on Thursday after- 
noon, showing how carefully we must watch all 
the proposed changes in school curricula to 
keep out subjects that must be taken care of else- 
where. 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards, in her talk on “Home 
Reading for Children,” proved as interesting as a 
‘speaker as she is as a writer. Her plea for good 
literature in the home was strong, and her sug- 
gestions of certain valuable books were most 
helpful. 

President Aley of the University of Maine 
pleaded earnestly for more backbone in our school 
work in his paper on “Education and Moral 


*Superintendent Smith’s paper is printed in full as the first article 


of the Journal of Education this week, and it deserves careful 


. 


Strength.” He sought to show why the schoo? 
product is sometimes weak, flabby, and purpose- 
less,—a product lacking moral strength and earn- 
estness to the things of value. And he suggested 
a change of policy in such cases. “If the soft 
pedagogy is replaced by a sane, vigorous one, if 
play is made to assume its proper place, if interest 
and joy are found in accomplishment, and if na- 
ture and all other subjects are taught as realities. 


instead of from a fanciful viewpoint, strong, vigor- - 


ous men and women will result. The school that 
does most to increase the moral strength of its. 
pupils is the one that is filled with the spirit of 
work. Laziness is responsible for much of the 
moral weakness of so-called educated people. 
The idea that the purpose of education is to elimi- 
nate work is fundamentally and eternally wrong. 
The main business is to produce workers, one of 
the prime purposes being to multiply the power 
of the individual so that he may be able to do the 
work of three, five, or a dozen.” 

At the two other general sessions Commis- 
sioner Claxton and Charles Zueblin inspired the 
teachers with an appreciation of how vital their 
calling is. Dr. Claxton brought out the point that 
the only real interest of the nation must be in the 
education of those who will make up the nation a 
quarter of a century from now. With his charac- 
teristic Southern eloquence, he showed that the 
nation’s interest in education was but the nation’s 
interest in itself. Mr: Zueblin told the teachers 
to lead the chiidren so that their existence may 
be “not for livelihood, but for life.’ Education is 
the salvation of industry. 

Such were the talks listened to by the conven- 
tion as a whole. It is but small wonder that 
throughout those three days the teachers felt 
themselves to be the most blessed of humans, 
chosen for the privilege of instructing children, 
and holding in their hands the possibilities of a 
greater nation. As an inspirational force, the 
general sessions fulfilled their duty. 


THE DEPARTMENT SESSIONS. 

It is an unfortunate result of the departmental 
system in our teachers’ conventions that, in at- 
tending to the expert discussion of one’s special 
subject, it is necessary to miss the meetings of 
other sections. To an outsider, even, the detailed 
work of each department is interesting, and a 
teacher would most certainly profit by a discus- 
sion of subjects other than his own. But there 
seems to be no solution; the teacher can learn a 
little of many subjects at the convention and a 
great deal of only one. Of the fifteen or more 
department meetings, there stood out prominently 
as being most suggestive and of great practical 
value the departments of libraries, of rural 
schools, and of manual training. 

The keynote of the sessions on libraries* was, 


*The paper read by Jamea I. Wyer, Jr., director of the New York 
State Library, on “Text-Books and Some Others” and possibly one 
other paper read in this department will appear in an early issue of 
the Journal of Education. 
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as we might have expected, a wider use of the 
library and the choice of books of'the better sort. 
The salient feature of the séssions, however, was 
in showing what can be done by what has been 
done. The co-operation between the rural 
schools and the library in Dover and Foxcroft, 
Me., was described by the librarian, Miss M. E. 
Averill. In 1904 ten branch libraries of twelve 
books each were circulated among the schools. 
The teacher acted as the librarian of each set 
that came to her, kept a record of all issues and 
returns, of what books were read in the school- 
room, in the home, and by the teacher herself. 
Their success was apparent in many ways. Now 
the little libraries have grown to forty or fifty 
volumes each, and they leave the main library in 
the fall, not to return until the spring. The bulk 


of the books in the traveling libraries are attrac- 


tively illustrated books of travel, biography, his- 
tory, and stories of good literary value. “In the 
spring of 1908 the superintendent of schools and 
the librarian, deploring the inability of many stu- 
dents (and even of some of our teachers) to use 
the public library to the best advantage, devised 
a plan by which the pupils in the village schools 
might be instructed in this particular before enter- 
ing the high school. It was arranged so that the 
ninth grade in each school should spend one hour 
a week each, for one term, under the instruction 
of the librarian. Thus on two days a week the li- 
brary is given up for one hour exclusively to these 
classes, receiving, of course, but one class at a 
time. This study is made a part of the regular 
curriculum of the schools, and the pupils are 
ranked in it as in any other study. <This experi- 
ment has also been eminently successful. Both 
teachers and pupils in the lower grades have been 
stimulated to make use of the library in their 
work, and on many afternoons, after school 
hours, our rooms are filled with earnest boys and 
girls striving to acquire information on various 
subjects. I think our library is now generally 
recognized by our citizens as a necessary part of 
our educational system. The librarian considers 
it her duty to keep in close touch with all the 
teachers in the two towns, and for this purpose 
they are given the freedom of the library. An 
hour each Saturday is given up to them exclu- 
sively this autumn, and during that period the li- 
brarian devotes herself to any or all teachers who 
may need her help, either in looking up references 
or in learning how the library can best serve their 
needs. 

“And this suggests to me to ask: Why cannot 
our normal schools so revise their courses as to 
send out more teachers who have some knowl- 
edge of the use which cam be made of the public 
library in their work, as well as a better knowl- 
edge of children’s literature?” 

“Children’s Literature” was the subject of a 
helpful paper read by Mrs. Mary E. S. Root, the 
children’s librarian of the Providence (R. I.) pub- 
lic library, who said in closing: “We are living in 
an age when the cry is for utilitarian education. 
Our boys must be trained in school to be good 
workmen, our girls to be capable housewives. 
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That workman, however, is most successful who 
is best able to créate, and even the food of a cook 
who has no imagination must in time pall. 

“Once upon a time, ‘O my best Beloved, the 
dog was wild, and the cow was wild, and the 
sheep and the pig were wild, as wild as wild could 
be. Of course the man was wild, too,’ and they 
lived in the ‘wet wild woods,’ but the man had that 
blessed gift, imagination, and as a result we have 
civilization. This is what I feel like saying to 
every mother who says: ‘I do not wish my child 
to read fairy tales.’ 

“We may teach our children to be skilful with 
their hands, but the truth must not be lost sight 
of that a richer and a finer development along all 
lines is possible for the boy who has known good 
books than for the boy who has known none or 
mediocre ones.” | 

Ralph K. Jones, librarian of the University of 
Maine, in discussing the school and the college 
library, gave statistics to prove what we have al- 


ways believed, that a large number of students ° 


leave high school without knowing how to use 
books. 

“A recent investigation shows that nearly forty 
per cent. of freshmen entering college have not 
been accustomed to the use of public libraries, and 
that over fifty per cent. of them are unable to use 
them without assistance from a librarian. 

“Information based on replies from about a 
hundred freshmen, nearly all of them graduates 
of schools approved by the New England certifi- 
cate board, including not only those recognized 
as among the best in Maine, but of other New 
England states, as well, shows that almost no 
schools have libraries of over 1,000 volumes, 
while a fourth of the freshmen came from schools 
with no libraries at all, or none worthy of the 
name, and that another fourth were not suffi- 
ciently familiar with their school libraries to give 
even an approximate estimate of their size. Only 
five per cent. had ever received instruction in the 
use of libraries. 

“These figures suggest that the schools are 
sending out graduates of whom a majority have 
neither the habit of good reading nor the ability 
to find information without assistance. 

“As looking toward the improvement of exist- 
ing conditions, the efforts of teachers toward the 
accomplishment of the following objects is sug- 
gested: Provision in all public libraries for the 
needs of teachers and pupils; co-operation of 
teachers and superintendents with librarians; re- 
quired collateral reading in all grammar and sec- 
ondary grades; the establishment and mainte- 
nance in every school of suitable reference libra- 
ries, with such other books as local public library 
condition may make expedient; insisting that 
every teacher in the public schools shall be 
familiar with the joint report of the National 
Education Association and American Library As- 
sociation on. “Instruction in Library Administra- 
tion”; requiring that instruction in the use of li- 
braries be given in all high schools and academies 


(Continued on page 467.) 
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OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS IN CHICAGO. 


‘BY SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY. 


Following the Child Welfare exhibit in Chi- 
cago, an attempt was made to learn from a typical 
group of children which one of all the many beau- 
tiful and interesting displays had made the deep- 
est impression upon their minds. An average 
schoolroom in an average American district was 
chosen, and the forty children, ranging from ten 
to twelve years of age, were asked to write with- 


buildings has been the establishment of Chicago’s 
open-air schools. 

Such schools were no new discovery when 
Chicago made its first fresh-air provision for tu- 
berculosis children in the summer of 1909. Ger- 
many had conducted successful open-air schools 
for five years, England for four, and in this coun- 
try, Providence, Boston, New York city, Pitts- 


“WE ARE GOING TO KEEP HEALTHY, ALL RIGHT, ALL RIGHT!” 


out aid from the teacher a description of the par- 
ticular exhibits that had interested them most. 
The answers ran from toys to tuberculosis and 
from pearl buttons to playgrounds, but the one 
subject mentioned by each child was that of ven- 
tilation. Every paper gave a detailed description 
of the miniature glass house of two stories where 
were contrasted the effects of pure and impure air. 

This interest in ventilation, emphasized as it 
undoubtedly was in this particular instance by the 
clever device which the health department had 
adopted for visualizing the principle, is yet char- 
acteristic of the Chicago attitude toward fresh 
air. One prominent physician of the city says 
that his small son, aged three, is in the habit of 
remarking frequently: “Well, daddy, it’s time for 
me to go out and fresh-air myself,” and that is 
just what the whole town is learning to do. 
Many new apartment houses in the most exclu- 
sive residence sections offer outdoor sleeping 
porches as their great attraction, and in the con- 
gested districts the window tent or the canvas 
shack on the tenement roof no longer necessarily 
indicate tuberculosis. The demand for fresh air 
in the homes has come along with, and partly as 
a result of, the ever increasing interest in better 
ventilation for the public schools, and the one 
agency which has done more than any other to 
arouse parents to the necessity and possibility of 
securing fresh air for their children’s school 


burg, and Cambridge had all preceded Chicago. 
But the Elizabeth McCormick Schools were the 
first year-round open-air schools west of the Al- 
leghanies, and their central location has made 
them available as models to all that section of 
country. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, 
and Kenosha will next year conduct open-air 
schools based upon personal investigation of the 
Chicago methods, and from every state in the 
Union inquiries have come for definite informa- 
tion regarding equipment, cost, and results. 

During the summer of 1909, the Chicago Tu- 
berculosis Institute and the board of education 
set up a tent in a shaded school yard and gave 
thirty pale and under-nourished children, all of 
them with a tendency to tuberculosis, a chance 
to grow strong on the fresh air, sunshine, nourish- 
ing food and rest. But—and this was the pity of 
it—the school could be conducted in this way for 
one month only, and in spite of the remarkable 
gain made by the little pupils in this short time 
it was not thought best to return them all to the 
ordinary closed window schoolroom. There 
was no place in Chicago where such children 
could receive proper care and schooling. 

To meet their need and to convince doubt- 
ers that it was quite as possible to conduct an 
open-air school successfully through the winter 
in Chicago as it had been in the East, the trustees 
of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
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through -the United Charities of Chicago, deter- 


mined to open a school on the roof of the Mary 
Crane Day Nursery building. The United 
Charities had become especially interested in the 
case of the tuberculosis child because again and 
again upon the records of those who applied to 
the organization for help appeared names which 
would never have been there if, as children, the 
applicants could have received proper food and 
clothing in decent homes, It seemed truer econ- 
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‘In addition, the Chicago schools have a trained 
nurse -who gives each ‘child his cold: shower-bath 
in the ‘morning, takes and records temperature 
and pulse twice a day, assists the attending physi- 
cian in his examinations and treatments, and has 
general supervision, under the doctor, of the daily 
health of the pupils of the school. 

A visiting nurse.of the Tuberculosis Institute 
goes into the homes from which the children come 
and tries to win the co-operation of the mothers 


A CLASS IN BASKETRY. 


omy to try to save the children before they be- 
came dependent than to care for them later as 
dependent men and women. 

' So there sprang up around the edge of the 
Nursery roof a cluster of little pine trees and in 
the shelter of the pines there ran a row of canvas 
cots where every afternoon the children took 
their naps out in the health-giving sunshine. 
Germany had taken her sick children to the pine 
forests to school; Boston had put her little pa- 
tients into classrooms on the roof; but it remained 
for Chicago to bring the trees to the children and 
give her pupils a forest school on a city roof. 
When cold weathet came, another transforma- 
tion took place, and the children who had been 
just ordinary American boys and girls stood forth 
small Eskimos, in gray hooded suits, with heavy 
boots and gloves that kept them warm, no matter 
how hard it snowed. During the winter nap- 
time, each child crept into a blanket-lined sleep- 
ing bag and the nurse tied him up into a long 
brown bundle like a cocoon, and then left him 
to sleep the sleep that brings health. 

“But do they really sleep?” asks the fond par- 
ent. “I can’t get my children to take naps.” 

Do they sleep? Not always at first. Some- 
times it will take an especially nervous child two 
or three days to settle down quietly and drop off 
to sleep at once, but within a week, the exercise, 
the good food, and the fresh air begin to tell, and 
all the children, from the six-year-old first-graders 
to the fourteen-year-olds, who proudly call them- 
selves “Seniors,” really sleep from an hour to an 
hour and a half every afternoon. 


for better sleeping conditions and diet, so that the 
coming home from school need not mean a re- 
turn to wholly unfavorable conditions: Some- 
times she does not succeed. A cheerful story 
and, happily, a typical one, was that of Frank and 
Joseph. Their mother, a deserted wife, made a 
poor living by finishing coats, at which she seldom 
earned as much as three dollars a week. The 
boys helped by pulling basting threads. When 
found, the woman was in the imcipient stage of 
tuberculosis and her eyesight was failing fast. 
Dispensary treatment and glasses were provided 
and the family were pensioned for six months so 
that the mother could take a rest. She re- 
sponded readily to treatment and is now an ar- 
rested case and able to work a little, though the 
income still has to be supplemented. With 
school and home working together, Frank and 
Joseph soon began to show decided improvement 
in health. As for school work—well, Frank, 
who was eleven, jumped from the second grade 
to the fifth, and eight-year-old Joseph from the 
second to the fourth. And this without any home 
studying! It was simply a case of giving the 
brain a chance. 

Visitors to the asbestos board tent, where the 
school went on without heat all winter long on 
the roof, four stories up in the air, as they felt the 
wind sweep through the outward swinging win- 
dows that went clear around the tent, used to 
shiver and look with pity at the pupils until a sec- 
ond glance showed them that the boys and girls 
were in no sense Objects for sympathy. Rosy 
and warm in their Eskimo suits, they sat at their 
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desks or stood at the blackboard, doing just the 
same work that the other children did in their 


’ heated classrooms and doing it in about half the 


time. At Christmas vacation, last year, all the 
children came to the teacher pleading that school 
be continued through the holiday week. 

In June the children and teacher went out to 
Camp Algonquin, the beautiful summer camp 
maintained by the United Charities of Chicago on 
the banks of the Fox River, and for a month had 
a real forest school. 


November 2, 19914 
education co-operated by furnishing teacher and 
school equipment. 

When school opened, the average number of 
pounds below weight among the pupils was 3.43. 
The average gain during the year was 3.6 pounds. 
Teeth were put in order and kept clean, adenoids 
were removed and temperatures went down. In 
school work the progress was equally marked. 
No child who was in regular attendance failed to 
make -his grade, three made two grades and one 
made three grades. No one could take a book 


OPEN AIR—OPEN MINDS. 


The twenty-five children who were in regular 
attendance at the Elizabeth McCormick school 
were sent to apply for admission by school phy- 
sicians, tuberculosis clinics, visiting nurses, settle- 
ment workers and many other agencies that deal 
with physically backward children. In this par- 
ticular group, it happened that sixty-three per- 
cent. had a case of positive tuberculosis in the im- 
mediate family. Since this school was intended 
to demonstrate what could be done along preven- 
tive lines, no cases of open tuberculosis were ad- 
mitted. The daily program included a cold 
shower bath, follbwed by a brisk rub with a 
Turkish towel, a hot lunch in morning and after- 
noon, a meat dinner at noon, an hour nap and 
about three hours in the open-air school tent, 
studying and reciting. The cost of food per child 
per day was about seventeen cents. The cost of 
the individual equipment, Eskimo suit, blanket, 
sleeping-bag, boots, gloves, thermometer, tooth 
brush, paper napkins, etc., came to approximately 
$17.00. All this expense was borne by the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund. The board of 


home at night to study. “The whole expression 
of the face often changes completely,” said the 
teacher. “Tony, who was such a bad boy before 
he came to me that a petition had been filed to 
have him transferred to the Parental School, as 
unmanageable, has become one of my very best 
boys,’ and Tony’s beaming face confirmed her 
words. 

The first year of the schools proved conclu- 
sively that open-air education could be carried on 
successfully through a Chicago winter. 

Chicago has about 6,000 positively tubercular 
children. She has two schools largely supported 
by private philanthropy, which care for fifty pupils, 
How many boys and girls there are, anaemic, un- 
derfed, and of low vitality, whose resistance might. 
be strengthened against possible future infection 
no one knows. 

The open-air school is not simply a Chicago 
problem. It is not confined to the great cities. 
It is a problem of every community that sends 
children to school. And it does not pay to be too 
sure that your home town does not need open- 
air education—From Nautilus. 


A child who has never seen so much as a running brook should not be asked to memo- 
rize accounts of the process of continental erosion and butte-formation by river action. 


—David F. Lincoln, M. D., Boston, 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


THE LONG BEACH SCHOOL PLANT. 


Long Beach, California, where J. D. Graham is 
superintendent, has one of the notable school 
plants of the world. Indeed, Long Beach itself 
is one of the world’s wonders for growth and the 
character of its population. From a mere beach 
resort it has become a residence city for the best 
of people. 

The school is in the heart of the city, occupying 
six blocks, in all, fourteen acres, giving ample 
space for buildings and beautiful grounds. 

The three main buildings on a line eutend en- 
tirely across two blocks. 

Back of these, at the right, is a Cates for © 
supplying luncheons to. between 300 and 400 stu- 
dents, while opposite this, at the left of the block, 
there is to be a gymnasium with locker rooms, 
shower baths, and evéry modern attraction for 
physical training and exercise. 

The buildings are ‘all'two stories only, mission 
style of architecture, brick with concrete founda- 


tions and trimmings. The equipment is in every 
respect the best of the latest and the latest of the 
best, especially in libraries for academic work, 
laboratories for science, and for manual training, 
industrial art, and domestic science. 

Perhaps no public school in the country spe- 
cializes in music as fully as does this. The assem- 
bly hall is in the form of a modern theatre, with 
numbered opera chairs for 1,250. 

There are already more than a thousand stu- 
dents enrolled. 


There are fifty-two classrooms for laboratory 


“and recitation purposes, fourteen rest rooms and 


locker rooms, with abundant lavatories and toilet 
rooms, 


There is a running track, a diamond, a gridiron, 


tennis courts,’ basket ‘ball appointments,’ volley 


ball, etc., with several aerés left for school gar- 
dens and agriculture. 

It is impossible*to do tore’ than suggest the 
grandeur of this vast plant, which is beautiful in 
architectural effect, convenient for school work, 
and wonderful in the completeness of equipment. 


Character is formed not by laws, commands, and decrees, but by quiet influence, un- 
conscious suggestion, and personal guidance. — President Burton, Smith College. 


THE USE OF DRAMATIZATION IN THE HISTORY 
RECITATION. 
BY SABRA CONNER, 

Teacher of Departmental History, Indianapolis Public Schools. 

One eminent authority on history has said that 
subjects which cannot be dramatized are un- 
suited to children in the grammar grades. I be- 
lieve that, whether so sweeping a statement be 
true or not, the use of dramatic incidents in the 
recitation is the surest means of imparting life 
and reality to a subject which is too often dead. 

Unless children can in some way get themselves 
into the atmosphere of the period we are trying 
to teach, they cannot understand the real causes 
which underlie all historical action, and ability to 
reason from cause to effect is one of the great 
ends to be gained by historical study. Another 
purpose, as I understand it, of history teaching is 
to give the pupil interest in such reading. Unless 
we use the active imagination of children we are 
neglecting one of the greatest opportunities for 
enlivening our subject. We all know the value 
of the real historical novel in giving a true pic- 
ture of any period. Even historians admit that 
the historical‘ novel is truer than any mere state- 
ment of historical facts can be, because it gives 
the atmosphere of life. This is what the biogra- 
phies and stories of history are designed to do in 
the first history grades, and when the child comes 


to the seventh grade and begins the formal study 
of United States history there is danger that! we 
swing entirely away from this atmosphere of life 
and begin a drill on facts. One of the best means 
| have found to prevent this and give yital inter- 
est to history the use of dramatic incidents as 
informal little plays. 

Every period of United States history is full of 
these, a few typical ones might be mentioned. 
Any incident from the life of Columbus, or De 
Soto, or Balboa; the coming of the Spanish 
ecu to England; the settlement of James- 
town; Bacon and Governor Berkeley ; the Pil- 
pula the Boston Tea Party; the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. The list might 
be indefinitely extended, but care should be taken 
not to spend time on unimportant events, but to 
use such dramatization to fasten in the mind vital 
and critical periods. 

One who has never tried such work with eighth- 
grade pupils will be surprised at the spontaneous 
response they make. They at once become ‘the 
keenest critics of the English used, of the truth 
of facts stated, and they insist on both English 
and facts being kept true to the atmosphere of the 
period. With this keen interest aroused no re- 
search work is too great for them to do to make 
themselves familiar with the facts and life of the 
period. Children who found history entirely un« 
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congenial will, under the spur of this live interest, 
eagerly read the driest reference books if they 
may therefore be enabled to take part in these 
little plays. Surely, these are the things we are 
trying to gain by teaching history,—ability to use 
reference books, love of truth and accuracy, and 
interest in men and events. 

The children should do most of the work of 
writing and finding material. This work must of 
necessity, then, be kept very simple and informal. 
Children, however, love an audience, and if they 
may invite even another class to hear the com- 
pleted act it will make the acting more real and 
energetic. The imagination, even of eighth- 
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November 2, 1941 
grade pupils, makes it seem perfectly right and 
proper for the brightest girl, perhaps, in the grade 
to be given the part of General Washington or 
Nathaniel Bacon, and dressing and stage material 
are unnecessary unless the completed play is used 
as a pageant for a school exercise. 

In conclusion, this sort of work offers the finest 
opportunity for correlation of English composi- 
tion and history. It is English work and is the 
most interesting sort of composition, and what- 
ever makes children realize the value of one sub- 
ject to, and dependence on, another is a good 
thing. Too often in the mind of the child the 
different subjects are not only unrelated, but even 
antagonistic. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


THE COTTON PLANTATION AND THE .COTTON 
MILL. 
BY W. M. GREGORY, 
Normal Training ‘School, Cleveland. 

I. Cotton in Modern Life-—-The fibre tor 
clothing for more than three-fourths of the 
world’s people. It supplies. an oil, a fertilizer, 
thread, stock, food, etc. Its cultivation and 
manufacturing give employment to vast num- 
bers of people in the United States, India, and 
England. Cotton is king in the exports of United 
States, and the principal product of ten states. 
Its cultivation dates back to the Egyptians. The 
Romans refer to a “wool tree” of India. 

II. The Cotton Plant (a native of the new 
world) :— 

(a) The flower. Like the hollyhock, white the 
first day, fades to red and purple. 

(b) The boll, or seed-pod. Contains seeds 
surrounded by a thick mass of fibres. 

(c) Conditions of growth. Temperature not 
under sixty degrees mean annual, free from frosts 
for six months of year, rainfall not less than 
forty inches, and the moist sea air is especially 
favorable. Soil rich in limestone, and must be 
planted annually. 

III. Planting and Cultivating—Planted in 
March in rows three feet apart. Seeds drilled in 
or hand-planted. Ground given much care to 
keep it mellow. Blooms in June and bolls crack 
open when ripe. Bolls are hand picked, but 
machines are being tried to eliminate hand 
picking. Plant has many insect enemies, the 
most important of which is the cotton-boll weevil. 

IV. Picking and Preparing for shipping.— 
Bolls do not all ripen at once, so picking season is 
extended over several months. In Georgia some 
of the cotton is picked at Christmas. July is the 
greatest month; then the fields are filled with the 
pickers. From the field the cotton is drawn to 
the gin, where the fibres or lint is separated from 
the seeds. This was formerly done, about one 
pound a day, by slaves; now by the gin 7,000 
pounds a day. Eli Whitney invented the ginning 
machine. After the fibres are separated from the 
seeds they are packed into bales, each weighing 


500 pounds and worth from $30 to $40 each. 

VY. Varieties of Cotton—Sea island cotton 
grows along the coast of Georgia and South 
Carolina. It has a long fibre which is fine and 
strong. About two bales are produced on each 
acre, and it is the most valuable cotton. 

Upland cotton is produced on the uplands of 
the coastal plains, and is the most extensively 
cultivated. It has a short fibre, and most of the 
cheaper cotton goods is made from it. Pro- 
duction is about one bale to an acre. 

Peruvian cotton grows in South America, and 
is used for mixing with wool. Egyptian cotton 
is fine, and has long fibres, while Indian cotton is 
coarse, with short, harsh fibres. 

VI. Distribution and Production.—In the United 
States the cotton belt extends from Georgia and 
Carolina to Texas and Arkansas. Texas pro- 
duces the most, gins the most, exports the most, 
and manufactures the most oil and meal. 
Mississippi next; then Georgia, Alabama, and 
South Carolina. Northern limit of cotton belt is 
thirty-eight degrees. New Orleans, Galveston, 
Savannah, and New York are chief shipping 
ports. India, Egypt, Brazil, and China are for- 
eign fields. United States produces sixty-six per- 
cent. of the world’s cotton crop, and India about 
fourteen per cent. In 1784 the United States 
produced two bales, in 1801 50,000, and in 1907 
over 13,000,000 bales. The cotton export is 
one-fourth the total, and most of it goes to Great 
Britain. 

VII. Manufacture of Cotton Cloth—The 
power, labor, transportation, and market de- 
termine the location of factories. New England 
became important early because of its location, 
power, and labor. Fall River is the greatest cot- 
ton manufacturing city. Lowell, Lawrence, and 
Manchester are important. In the South, and 
near the raw material, many factories are being 
built, at Spartanburg, Ga., Columbia, S. C., and 
Augusta, Ga. 

The early method of making cloth was very 
simple. Cotton combed, twisted into thread, and 
woven into coarse cloth. The invention of 
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various machines allows the manufacture of 
great quantities of cloth at a small cost. The 
process of manufacture consists of two parts: 
(1) Changing cotton into thread, (2) weaving 
thread into cloth. There are more than forty 
processes involved in the spinning, dyeing, and 


. weaving. One factory may employ many hundred 


people, and several cities in England depend al- 
most entirely upon this industry. United States 
consumes more cotton than any other country, 
but its products are of the cheaper grades. 

VIII. By-Products from the Cotton Plant.— 

The oil of the cotton seed is used for making 
soaps, salad oil, butterine, and as a substitute for 
lard. The oil is colorless and odorless, and it is 
shipped abroad into the Mediterranean countries, 
where it is used in place of olive oil. The residue 
which remains after crushing the seeds contains 
much that is of value as a stock food. The jhulls 
are used for papier-mache. The lint or very 
short fibres are made into felt or gun cotton. 
Celluloid is also one of the cotton by-products. 
REFERENCES FOR THE STUDY OF COTTON 

AND ITS PRODUCTS. 
(Those starred suitable for children.) 

1. *“The Story of a Cotton Rag,” New Era 
Fourth Reader. 

2. *“Cotton Fields,” “How We Are Clothed,” 
by Chamberlain, pp. 39-49. 

3. *“In Land of Cotton,” Cape's North 
American, pp. 109-118. 

4. * ‘Cotton and Cotton Plantation,” “Type 
Studies in United States Geography,” by Mc- 
Murry. 

5. *‘Outline for Study of Cotton,” New York 
State Course of Study, 1910, p. 245. 

6. *“Cotton-Patch Life in Tennessee,” by Clif- 
ford Johnson, Outing, vol. 46, p. 193. 

7%. *“A Lady’s Cottorf Blouse,” Good Words, 
vol. 44, p. 660. 

8. “Cotton Again King,” World’s Work, vol. 
8, p. 4793. 

9. “Cotton and Cotton Goods,” Cosmo- 
politan, vol. 37, p. 315. 

10. “The Cotton Growers,” World’s Work, 
vol. 11, p. 550. 

11. “Cotton Picking in South,” Everybody’s 
Magazine, vol. 6, p. 64. 

12. “Cotton Mills in Cotton Fields,” Review 
of Reviews, vol. 22, p. 61. 

13. “The Cotton Plant, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture,” Bulletin No. 33. 

14. “The Cotton Industry,” by M. B. Ham- 
mond. 

15. “The Story of the Cotton Plant,” by 
Wilkinson. 

16. “King Cotton,” by Grady, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, L. 111., p. 721. 

17. “Cotton, Rice, and Cane,” in Brigham’s 
“Geographical Influences in American History.” 

18. “The Cotton Trade,” by McFarlane, 
Commercial America, January, 1906. 

19. “Cotton,” Redway’s Commercial Geogra- 
phy, pp. 105-110. 

20. “Cotton in World’s Commercial Products,” 
pp. 321, 327, and 332. 
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21. .“Geography of Commerce and Industry,” 
by Rocheleau, pp. 82-88. 

22. “Industrial Studies,” by Allen, pp. 51-65. 
Very good. 

23. “Common Commodities of Commerce,” 
“Cotton,” by Paske. 


24. King’s Advanced Geography, p. 114. 
MATERIAL. 

Color the cotton belt on a large outline map of 

the United States, and mark the cities of New 
Orleans, Galveston, Charleston, and Savannah. 
Make the outlines of the cotton states and the 
Mississippi river distinct and clear. In. one 
corner of the map construct a diagrain to show 
rank in production of the various cotton states. 
* For illustration obtain a cotton plant. The 
plant can be grown from the seed planted in the 
schoolroom or greenhouse. The plant should be 
carefully mounted on cardboard and so arranged 
as to display the leaf, flower, stem, and ball. 
Samples of cotton products should be collected 
and mounted on a card or placed in bottles and 
neatly labeled. The following are suggested: 
Cotton yam and thread, mercerized cotton, cot- 
ton seed, oil, hulls, meal, celluloid, gun cotton, 
stearine, and the various kinds of cotton cloth. 

A number of ‘typical cotton country pictures 
should be mounted and labeled. The following 
magazines have good pictures for mounting: 
World’s Work, vol. 8, p. 4793; Review of Re- 


' views, vol. 28, p. 305; Everybody’s, vol. 6, p. 64; 


and Lippincott’s, vol. 58, P. 687. 


USE OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET WORK. 
BY 0. H. BENSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Illustrated booklet work in teaching elementary 
agriculture encourages a great deal of extra and 
supplemental reading, thus stimulating to greater 
efficiency in reading. 

It° teaches useful information by the three 
most effective methods, viz.: (a) By getting the 
child to seek apd find truth largely by his own ef- 
fort. (b) By illustrating their truth by drawing 
and picture. (c) By writing about the subject in 
the child’s own language. 

It teaches the correct use of English and 
renders the “grammar bugbear” a thing of in- 
terest and daily practice instead of a jumble of 
technical, analytical points which are, as a rule, 
fit for theorists only, and not the food for real 
boys and girls. 

It trains for better penmanship, by giving defi- 
nite direction in daily practice, live practice in 
which interesting truth in involved. 

It teaches the child how and where to go in 
quest of truth; all sources—men, books, papers, 
nature, and from experiment and demonstration. 

It trains for neatness and organizing ability; 
facts must be organized in sequel order in book- 
let work. 

The booklet develops individualjty, originality, 
and independence in their educational training. 
(Property rights are also incidentally taught.) 

"(Continued on page 468.) 
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THE QUERIST. 

We have so frequently received letters of in- 
quiry concerning educational methods, facts, and 
fancies that we are of a mind that there must be 
not a few questions constantly arising among 
superintendents, teachers, and educators in gen- 
eral for which no:answer is at hand, Im the past 
we have done our best to answer these letters 
personally. But the inquiries have lately been of 
such an interesting character: that we feel war- 
ranted in putting them before our readers in a 
systematic way. As before, we shall endeavor to 
answer these questions, and when they are of 
general interest or worthy of note, we shall print 
both questions and. answers in our column. Al- 
though our facilities for reference are large, there 
will undoubtedly be queries and points that could 
better be answered by some of our readers than 
by our Querist department. 

We invite contributions, and on any questions 
of doubt or judgment we invite discussion. Ques- 
tions of any nature may be sent in and they will 
be published, as their interest and our space per- 
mits, in the Querist column, which will appear 
once or twice each month. 

Let us have an educational forum. 

The thinnest conceivable surface of oil on a 
stagnant pool makes mosquitoes impossible. The 
mosquito-to-be must come to the surface to 
breathe. A wee bit of the oil of kindness on 


human relations will make “peace on earth, good 


will among men” wherever it is universal and ‘uni- 
form. 
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INTRA-NATIONAL EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS. 


It is recognized in colleges that professors and 
instructors benefit by a complete change of at- 
mosphere and environment. Our universities 
are continually exchanging professors with Eng- 
lish, French, and German universities, and plans 
are on foot for a more extensive exchange. To 
be sure, the educational advantage of these inter- 
changes is only one of the motives. There is 
usually a desire to prove our friendly relations or 
to foster the growing spirit of peace by these 
complimentary visits. But from a pedagogical 
point of view alone such exchanges are extremely 
beneficial, and in a short time they will be recog- 
nized as imperative. 

The movement has taken a good start, but it is 
still in its infancy, and must grow along many 
new and larger lines. This new development 
has been very well outlined by J. B. E. Jonas of 
Brown University in an article entitled “Intra- 
national Exchange of Teachers.”* He shows 
that greater intercourse between different parts 
of the country is desirable, that this desirable end 
can be most advantageously attained by inaugu- 
rating an intra-national exchange of teachers; 
that it will be a deserved and an appreciated pro- 
fessional privilege; and that “it will operate as an 
added professional asset and as an inducement to 
many to adopt this despised, but noble, profes- 
sion.” 

It is strange that until now so little attention 
has been paid to the idea of exchanging second- 
ary and elementary teachers. It is not less- possi- 
ble than an exchange of college professors, such 
as the interchange between yp a and four 
Western colleges which has been recently an- 
nounced ; and it is by all means desirable. What 
do our New England grammar ‘and high school 
teachers know of the Middle West with its indi- 
vidual. problems and ideas? No more than the 
teachers of Washington and Oregon know. of the 
life their fellow Americans are leading in the 
Gulf cities. We are indeed too provincial. Ex- 
cept for an occasional trip, usually in the form of 
an excursion to some educational gathering, 
teachers see little of our great country. Their 
Salaries are not large and their vacations are 
necessarily limited. 

It would be possible to introduce a system for 
inter-changing teachers throughout the country 
with little trouble, and ‘it would bring manifold 
advantages. Residence in different sections of 
the country is the true way to learn the people 
and spirit in these sections. Visits for a week or 
two are good for observing the visible attractions 


- of a city or a state, but only by prolonged stops 


and by living among the people can one under- 
stand them and what they are really doing. A 
Massachusetts teacher exchanging for a year with 
an lowa teacher would meet a group of people 
with entirely different ideals and methods. She 
would be wonderfully stimulated by the travel and 
the new environment. She would inevitably get 


** Intra- national 


Exchange of Teachers,” J. B. E. 
cational Review, June, 1911" Jonas, 
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out of any ruts which she might have cultivated. 
For her to remain ‘stagnated among Iowans 
would be impossible. With the Iowa teacher in 
Massachusetts the change would have equally 
beneficial results. There’are hundreds of teach- 
ers in the Middle West who would welcome a 
year’s sojourn in New England with much enthu- 
siasm.'»| The New England descendants//iny the 
Middle West are proud of their origin, and they 
would be glad of a chance to visit the home of 
their ancestors. 

Teachers of this age are required to be far 
more than machines for expounding the three 
R’s. With the home shirking its duties in many 
cases, and the church losing much of the hold 
that it used to have on the young, it is for the 
school and the teacher to guide the youth more 
and more. Teachers must be persons with wide 
experience, cosmopolitan, liberal-minded. 
Such traits are cultivated and flourish better when 
there is a complete change of atmosphere at in- 
tervals. 

The difficulties in the way of the proposed ex- 
change are few. Courses in our public schools 
have become so standardized that it would take 
but a short time for the teacher to understand 
and do the work in a new school, The expenses 
of an exchange would be scarcely more than the 
car fare. There are already organizations that 
would gladly act as a central bureau to arrange 


and direct the exchanges; for, example, the- 


Federal Department of Labor at Washington, the 
N. E. A., or the Carnegie Foundation. The last- 
named body has met with great success as agent 
for the exchange of secondary teachers, between 
Prussia and the United States. } 

The exchanges of professors abroad and at 
home have been successful and in every way ad- 
vantageous, An international exchange for 
grammar and secondary teachers would be more 
difficult, but there is no impracticability in an 
intra-national exchange for them. It would at- 
tract people into the profession, and it would hold 
many who are at present leaving on account of 
small salaries, lack of variety, and poor systems 
of tenure. Intra-national. exchanges must come 
soon. We cannot neglect an opportunity that will 
be of such enormous advantage to the teacher, 
the school, and the community. 


DINNER TO GEORGE H. MARTIN. 


Hon. George H. Martin, Litt.D., who has re- 
tired from official life, after half a century of 
activity in public education, was given a compli- 
mentary banquet at the Boston City Club on Oc- 
tober 28, which far exceeded in significance any- 
thing that has been known in New England in 
connection with a public school educator. Dr. 
Martin is in a class by himself. He easily leads 
all other New Englanders, past and present, in 
connection with public school leadership, with the 
possible exceptions of Horace Mann, Henry Bar- 
nard, and William T. Harris, and no one of these 
had his direct influence over the school life of the 
State. He was a product of the public schools,— 
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elementary, high, and normal,-—taught in high 
school and normal school, was supervisor of the 
rural schools of thestate, was assistant superin- 
tendent in Boston, and was secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts state board of education, and 
everywhere he has been the big man of the 
group. 

No other Massachusetts man has ever had the 
same fange of educational official experience as 
has Mr. Martin, and-he is by far the most brilliant 
educational writer and speaker in ‘public school 
activity in New England. 

It was a privilege to bring together about 250 
of the most prominent public school educators of 
New England. Among them were three state 
superintendents, all the officials of the Massachu- 
setts state board of education, all the assistant 
superintendents of Boston, more than fifty super- 
intendents of New England cities, and nearly 100 
Boston masters and sub-masters. There were 
eminent judges, lawyers, merchants, editors, ex- 
perts, authors, and musicians. There were fifteen 
participants in the post-prandial exercises, ending 
in an address by Mr. Martin, in which he gave a 
delightful resume of his school life from early 
childhood to the present time. 

There was not a discordant note struck by any 
speaker, and not a pessimistic touch in all Mr. 
Martin’s review of his life. He can but appre- 
ciate the fact that his life has been one of succes- 
sive triumphs. 

The audience was unusually responsive. Often 
did it rise to #ts feet spontaneously and most 
ardently demonstrate its appreciation of-men and 
sentiment. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 

The Middlesex County Association is always 
the great educational meeting in Massachusetts. 
Tremont Temple can never seat the audience, 
which approaches 3,000, so that every seat and 
every inch of available standing room is occupied 
by a ticketed audience. There is abundance of 
funds, so that the program knows no limits of 
distance or price, and the auditorium is such as 
to present the audience to best advantage for the 
inspiration of the speaker. This year the presi- 
dent, Charles S. Clark, swperintendent of Somer- 
ville, made program of experts, educationally 
and in platform power. Dr. John Dewey of Co- 
lumbia University, President John M. Thomas of 
‘Middlebury College, Hon. George H. Martin of 
Massachusetts, Miss Katherine D. Blake of New 
York city, Dr. Henry Herbert Goddard of Vine- 
land, N. J., and Dr. A. E. Winship of Boston were 
the rare combination of men and women who held 
that vast audience in interested attention. 


ST. LOUIS MEETINGS. 

February 27-28-29 will be great days in St. 
Louis. 

The Planters’ hotel will be the headquarters. 

Dr. Charles E. Chadsey of Denver will be the 
presiding genius. . 

The Department of Superintendence will meet 
there then, 
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The National Council of Education will meet 
there. 

The normal school department of the National 
Education Association will hold its meeting ther 
at that time. 

The “big three” will make St. Louis once more 
famous. It will be by far the largest mid-winter 
meeting on record. Make your plans to be there. 
Engage hotel accommodations at once, although 
St. Louis can take care of 2,500 conventioners and 
make no effort. 

Practically all cities and many counties pay the 
expenses of their superintendents in attendance 
upon this meeting. It should be a universal prac- 
tice. 


NEW ENGLAND UNIFORM SCHOOL LAWS 
ASSOCIATION. 


One of the small seashore resorts of Maine is 
reported to have started an organization with 
this pretentious name, “The New England Uni- 
form School Laws Association,” and is to have 
ample financial backing for the development of a 
vigorous organization and the conduct of an ener- 
getic campaign. 

Can you give a good Yankee guess what it is 
all about? Have you any suspicions as to who 
are to finance it? 

Do you think the laws regarding pensions are 
to be uniform? Or salaries? Or certificates? 
Or the size of classes? 

Oh, no. There would be no financing for such 
purposes. 

What then? Why, legislative regulation of the 
time of opening all public schools in September 
and closing in June. They aim to have the 
schools close, we are told, by the third Thursday 
in June, and not opened until the third Wednes- 
day in September. 

Why this sudden interest in educational legis- 
lation? It would lengthen the season at the sum- 
mer resorts three weeks, or about thirty per cent. 
See? 

We are not antagonizing the New England 
Uniform School Laws Association ;-we are simply 
amused. 

-0-- 


DANGEROUS OCCUPATIONS OF CHILDREN. 
Specific lists of dangerous occupations, follow- 


ing the outline in the national committee’s pro- - 


posed uniform child labor law, are prohibited to 
children under eighteen in Wisconsin and under 
sixteen in Connecticut, Colorado, Indiana (girls 
to eighteen), Missouri, Tennessee, and Vermont. 
A number of these states already excluded chil- 
dren from certain occupations, but are named 
here as having made radical improvements in the 
law. 


HONOR TO PEARSE. 


The principals, teachers, and other citizens of 
Milwaukee gave a notable banquet to Superin- 
tendent Carroll Gardner Pearse, in appreciation 
of his election as president of the National Educa- 
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tion Association. No other election to the presi- 
dency has been made so much of by the citizens . 
and teachers as in the case of Mr, Pearse. The 
governor of the state honored the occasion with 
his presence, and the addresses were exuberantly 
appreciative. 


NEW ENGLAND ACADEMY DEPARTURE. 


That the New England academies are genuinely 
alive is much in evidence this season. Fryeburg 
Academy, Maine, is stronger in every way than 
it ever was; Hebron Academy, Maine, as we have 
already said, is making a departure of far-reach- 
ing significance; Kents Hill Seminary, Maine, has 
established a department of agriculture that is 
highly popular; and East Greenwich Academy, 
Rhode Island, has doubled its enrollment. It is 
magnifying “school craft.” 

With 2,500 as the line between city and country, 
Rhode Island has 96.7 per cent. urban population ; 
Massachusetts, 92.8; Connecticut, 89.7; New 
York, 78.8; New Jersey, 75.2; California, 61.8; 


Illinois, 61.7; Pennsylvania, 60.4. 


A school system in which the initiation is all 
with the superintendent is as weak as Russia, and 
she was as weak before Japan revealed it as she 
has been since. All that such a system needs is to 
be unfeelingly exposed. 


Even in New York city, where they are espe- 
cially generous with supplies and books, their 
cost is only two per cent. of the school expenses. 


Pennsylvania requires in every schoolroom a 
ventilating device to protect pupils from currents 
of cold air. This need not be costly. 


In Massachusetts the teaching of physiology 
and hygiene were legally permitted in 1850 and 
required in 1885. 


“Continental United States” is the census desig- 
nation of the United States exclusive of its “de- 
tached possessions.” 


“Education is the largest word in the vocabu- 
lary of life,” says William Chandler Bagley of the 
Montana Normal school. , 


The ordinary medical. inspection costs a city 
from ten to fifty cents per pupil per year. 


There is a movement for the uplift of the rural 
schools such as America has never seen. 


Advocacy of teaching swimming in school gets 
more and more intense every day. 


The day is not. distant when schoolrooms will 
be kept as clean as hospitals. 


You have dorie little for a child until you have 
set his initiative a-going. 

A sense of personal responsibility is one of the 
child’s greatest needs. 


No machine has been invented for teaching 
school, 
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MAINE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 457.) 


receiving state aid; preparation of suggestive 
lists for high school libraries by the state super- 
intendent of public schools; withholding state 
aid from any high school or academy that does 
not provide a library that meets the requirements 
of the state department of education and provide 
suitable instruction in its use.” 

When our schools have profited by all this ad- 
vice, we shall have a nation of book-lovers. It 
is not so much what the children learn to know 


as it is what they learn to love. Let us see that * 


they learn to love the best literature in our libra- 
Ties, 

In the department of rural schools there was 
great interest in the exposition of the high school 
course at Colebrook, N. H., given by Superin- 


tendent H. A. Brown of that town. In this town ° 


in the northern part of New Hampshire they have 
developed a course in agricultural education 
which should keep the boy on the farm, and in 
domestic science for the girls who shall make effi- 
cient wives and mothers. “When a boy finishes 
the high school course, if he is not one of the few 
who can go to college, he finds himself .equipped 
with an interest in the problems of the farm, with 
an appreciation of the value of farm life, with a 
conception of the dignity of scientific agriculture 
as a profession, and with an attitude towards farm 
life which is entirely different from that of those 
who have been for four years educated away from 
the farm and the home, and who have been taught 
that only with the brain can a living honorably be 
made. When farming is thus raised. to the dig- 
nity of a profession by the introduction of scien- 
tific methods, the trend of population toward the 
city will in some measure cease.” 

Another good talk in this department was that 
by the superintendent of the Cornish-Porter-Par- 


sonsfield-Limington schools, William C. McCue, 


about “An Efficient Rural School Teacher.” 

The work in the department of manual training 
and drawing was started off with two spirited 
papers. Mr. Zueblin urged that we put a stop to 
our prodigious production. of material for mate- 
rial’s sake and produce a little art. Through 
manual training we can instill a love for creative 
art, the sort of art that will beautify our homes 
and our cities. Gustaf Larson, principal of the 
Boston Sloyd Training school, Boston, struck a 
somewhat different note when he warned against 
the danger of too much show work in manual 
training. He saw the great value of the methods 
of sloyd in laying the best foundations for indus- 
trial intelligence. We need something to coun- 
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teract the tendency of hurrying children into 
“profitable employment.” 

There was still another paper by an out-of-state 
man—‘The Purpose of Art Education in the Pub- 
lic Schools,” by Theodore M. Dillaway. Especial 
emphasis was laid upon the idea of correlating art 
work with woodworking, weaving, sewing, cos- 
tume design, interior decoration, geography, and 
language. But the state of Maine produced a 
very worthy representative in Miss Marion. C. 
Ricker. Miss Ricker made it clear that domestic 
science must become a necessary part of every 
school course, and that it is very closely corre- 
lated to the other studies in the curriculum. 

Such is merely a glimpse at the departments. 
It would be indeed worth while to give abstracts 
of many others if space permitted. In the depart- 
ment of primary schools there were excellent 
papers by W. L, Powers, principal of the Wash- 
ington State Normal school, and by Miss Flor- 
ence Hale of the Aroostook State Normal school, 
and a decidedly incisive paper on methods of 
teaching by Lida B. Earhart, Teachers College, 
Columbia. The department of modern languages 
did as specialized work as any, and had an excep- 
tional feature in the address delivered in German 
by Dr. Karl Luetge, exchange instructor in the 
German language at Phillips Exeter. Professor 
Ham of> Bowdoin discussed German books, and 
Professor Hedman of Colby discussed new books 
from France. At another session of this depart- 
ment Professor Segall of the University of “Maine 
discussed instruction in modern language work, 
and Professor Hertell of Bates talked of the fea- 
tures of the college entrance examinations in 
modern languages. In the department of science 
and mathematics, chemistry, geometry, and 
physics instruction was discussed by Professor 
Cram of Bowdoin, Principal Andrews of the 
Westbrook High school, and Principal Mallet of 
the \‘armington Normal school, respectively. In 
the classics department a most interesting meet- 
ing was presided over by K. C. M. Sills of Bruns- 
wick. Professor Paul Nixon of Bowdoin read - 
and translated scenes from the “Menaechmi” of 
Plautus.. Hon. H, M. Heath of Augusta and W. 
E. Sargent, the principal of Hebron Academy, 
urged their teachers to make a stand for the life 
of classical courses. 

There were other features of the convention 
which helped to make its success complete. The 
reception by Governor and Mrs. Plaisted and 
State Superintendent Smith, the automobile trips 
given by the board of trade, the music of the high 
school orchestra and chorus at the general ses- 
sions, and the services of a very capable secretary 
to the association, Harold A. Allan, all had a 
share in making this tenth annual meeting the 
greatest in.the history of the association. 


a 


Does a bird need to theorize about building its nest, or boast of it when it is built? 
All good work is essentially done that way—without hesitation, without difficulty, with- 
out boasting.—/John Ruskin: ‘‘The Mystery of Life and Its Arts.” 
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USE OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET WORK. 
(Continued from page 463.) 


It trains for economy by encouraging the child 
to use waste papers, farm journals, catalogs, and 
material in making up the neat and attractive 
booklet for local, county, or state exhibits. 

It brings the home, school, and farm into close 
co-operation, and gives them a common sympa- 
thy in the business of rural up-lift and better edu- 
cational facilities. 

This form of agricultural education will 
dignify home and farm interests by correlating 
these things with daily work in the common 
branches, such as geography, grammar, arithme- 


tic, physiology, writing, etc., and in helping both , 


teacher and the taught to substitute live and 
vital work for the many dead and useless pages 
designed for formal discipline only. 

The booklet work in the hands of a wide- 
awake teacher will do more to make for an in- 
telligent and self-expressive school of boys and 


girls than any other method of instruction. In 


selecting the subject for booklet work the teacher 
must first of all know the child and his environ- 
ment and assign the subject, “Cow,” “Dog,” 
“Corn,” “Breadmaking,” etc., along the line of 
his greatest interest and information. Make the 
first step easy. Do not flaunt before the child the 
fact that he is to write an “essay” or “composi- 
tion”; there is some danger in naming this com- 
position effort; simply ask them to find out all 
they can about “corn” (you to suggest the order 
of subjects), then to tell all they know about 
“corn” in writing, then, again, to organize their 
subject matter and illustrate “cover design” and 
pages as they proceed. Do not overdo and al- 
low child to overwork in this line. Keep a sensi- 
ble balance on this work, as you do in other lines 
of schoolroom effort. 

The illustrated booklet work is correct from 
every rational, historical, and pedagogical point 
of view, true to the doctrine of Pestalozzi, 
. Froebel, Herbart, Mann, Colonel Parker, and 
others of world-wide distinction. 

‘Your interest, understanding, and efficiency 
will increase rapidly as you proceed in the use of 
this line of work. 

G. W., New Hampshire: I have been a reader 
of various educational papers for twenty-eight 
years. I have found nothing superior or more 
helpful than the Journal of Education. It was 
never better than it is now. 


S. T. D., New York: It is through your Jour- 
nal that I keep track of the changes which take 
place in the educational field. There seems to be 
no other such means of information. 


A. M, E., North Dakota: I value the Journal of 
Education immeasurably, not only for its inspira- 


tion professionally, but for general serviceable- 
ness. 


W. S. J., Tennessee: I consider your Journal 
the most helpful of all the journals coming to this 
office. 
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EFFICIENCY IN SUPERVISION. 

County Superintendent E. P. Rapp of Berks 
county, Pennsylvania, one of the most systematic 
as well as energetic school officials of the country, 
has a “Report of Official Visitation” blank that is 
the best we have seen. He files with the secretary 
of the Iocal school board a copy of this report after 
each visit. This report is specific as to 

School grounds: Size? Provision for play- 
grounds? Neat? Sanitary? Number of thrifty 
shade trees? 

Waterclosets : Conditions? 

Flag and flagstaff. 

Fuel house. 

Drinking water: Source of supply. 

Needed repairs. 

Lighting. 

Heating. 

Ventilating. 


Doors. 

Floors. 

Decoration. 

Furnishings and supplies: Desks and seats ad- 
justed? Desks properly placed? Teacher’s desk? 
Teacher’s chair? Sufficient number of recitation 
seats? Window shades? Adequate closets? 
Bookcase? School library of not less than 
twenty-five important books? Reading table? 
Waste basket? Good clock? Globe? Sufficient 
supply of dictionaries? 

Organization: Various reports? Course of 
study? Daily program? Use of school library? 
Enforcement of compulsory school law? Health 
conditions? Attention to and direction of play? 

The blank has abundant space for full comment. 

TEST IN ARITHMETIC.—(L.) 

Find the dividend if the divisor is 37, the quo- 
tient 209, and the remainder 15. 

Divide two hundred two ten-thousandths ‘plus 
two hundred and two ten-thousandths by their 
product. 

A can do a piece of work in 8 days, B in 9 days, 
and C in 10 days. A and B work together one 
day when C joins them. How long will it take 
the three to finish the work? 

A box 12 1-2 feet long, 4 1-4 feet deep, and 
6 1-3 feet wide will hold how many bushels of po- 
tatoes? Of wheat? 

By counting eggs 4, 6, or 10 at a time, a farmer 
had 3 eggs left over in each case; counting 11 at 
a time, he had none left. What is the least num- 
ber he could have had? 

If it takes a man 8 hours, 31 minutes, 24 sec- 
onds to walk a certain distance, how long will it 
take an automobile to travel the same distance 
if it goes 7 times as fast? 

The longitude of Baltimore is 76° 37’ W; of 
Chicago, 87° 36’ W; and of San Francisco, 122° 
26’ 15” W. When it is noon, local time, in Chi- 
cago, what is the time in Baltimore and Sam 
Francisco? When it is noon, standard time, in 
Chicago, what is the time in the other places?— 
Michigan State Examination. 


Conformity to law? 
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BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE. By Albert Rus- 
sell Mann, Cornell University. Rural Text-Book Se- 
ries. Edited by L. H. Bailey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth, IlIustrated. 340 pp. Price, 
75 cents, net. 

In no other phase of education is the development of 
text-books at this time so important and significant as 
in the field of agriculture and rural life, and no other 
American made any such contribution to the literature 
of agriculture through the school as has Liberty H. 
Bailey, and the Rural Text-Book Series bids fair to be 
his most important service in this direction. Certainly 
“Beginnings in Agriculture’ is unsurpassed in the 
wealth of information, in the efficiency of the presenta- 
tion, or in the illumination and fascination of the subject 
through illustrations. The 175 illustrations are mostly 
from photographs, all significant, introduced for actual 
enlightenment of the student, and not merely as pictures. 

There are four parts to the book, of which 52 pages 
are devoted to “The Affairs of Agriculture”; 53 to “The 
Soil”; 130 to “Farm Plants”; and 100 to “Farm 
Animals.” One of the ‘distinct contributions to the 
pedagogy of agriculture in the school is the introduction 
of “Problems” at the end of each of the forty-one chap- 
ters. Each problem is a series of pertinent questions 
and directions. There are 291 problems, including more 
than 1,500 significant questions and directions. The 
book may be taught with ease by any teacher, and no 
pupil can study it without being ever after well informed. 


KIMBALL’S ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. By Lil- 
lian G. Kimball, formerly head of English department, 
State Normal school, Oshkosh, Wis. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. Book One, 276 pages, 40 cents; Book Two, 
299 pages, 60 cents. 

Teachers are always seeking a better way of teaching 
English. Satisfactory results with any book have rarely, 
if ever, been attained by all pupils, so that a new book in 
elementary English is always eagerly welcomed. 

This text-book on “Elementary English,” in two vol- 
umes, is designed for use in grades four to eight, in- 
clusive. It is in complete accord with the present strong 
tendency in education toward what is practical and use- 
ful, rather than what is merely disciplinary. It recog- 
nizes the child—his natural interests, his needs, and his 
development—as the controlling factor in the teaching of 
grammar and composition. It makes a continual de- 
mand upon the child’s powers. It requires him to take 
the initiative, thus helping him to become self-reliant 
and free. It is inductive throughout. The pupil is led 
to a discovery of forms and principles, and then required 
to make conscious application of them in his own writ- 
ing and speech. It presents communication of thought 
as an art to be acquired only through the study of 
models and much intelligent practice. It emphasizes in 
due proportion three great essentials of good expres- 
sion,—the command of a wide vocabulary, the construc- 
tion of good sentences, and the making of outlines. It 
presents the dictionary as a universal and valuable tool, 
and gives complete and progressive instruction in its use. 


COLLINS’S SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By 
Joseph V. Collins, State Normal school, Stevens 
Point, Wis. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 313 pp., with cuts 
and diagrams. Price, 85 cents. 

We have been greatly interested in Mr. Collins’s 
method in teaching algebra because of the enthusiasm 
of his students in the subject, and the skill of the 
Stevens Point graduates in teaching algebra. Mr. Col- 
lins has always had distinctly original ideas about the 
teaching of mathematics in high schools. He has a 
theory that one year’s work should be for all students, 
that it should come early, that it should be within the 
comprehension of all normal boys and girls. He be- 
lieves that there should be a second course in algebra, 
that should come after a year’s rest from ‘the subject. 
This should.in a measure bring together algebra, arith- 
metic, geometry, and applied mathematics. Special at- 
tention is devoted to the interpretation and the use of 
formulas. Interesting sections are included on the his- 
tory of algebra, and the lives of the men who have de- 
veloped it to its present condition. This latter is a dis- 
tinctive feature of this book. 
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FRYE’S HOME GEOGRAPHY AND TYPE 
STUDIES. By Alex E. Frye. Boston, New York, 
and Chicago: Ginn & Co. Price, 36 cents. 

Here is a Home Geography for little people, with as 
much genius and mastery, as much science and art put 
into it by author and publisher as has ever been put into 
the most elaborate geographical text-book. It is as 
remarkable school book making, when all its merits 
are taken into account, as has been put forth in many a 
day. There is no objection to the introduction of such 
a geography as this into the Third Reader grade. Not 
a sentence is-above that grade. The text is easily read 
by these children, will interest them in the study of 
geography, and the text is so abundantly, skilfully, and 
artistically illustrated as to aid the memory, as well as 
intensify interest and attention. 


THE THIRD READER, RIVEKSIDE READERS. By 
James H. Van Sickle, ‘superintendent, Springfield, 
Mass., and Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Indianapolis, as- 
sisted by Frances Jenkins, Decatur, Illinois. Ilus- 
trated by Ruth Mary Hallock. Boston, New York, 
and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
256 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

It is not often that a series of Readers maintains the 
attractiveness of the First and Second Reader as it pro- 
gresses, -but the Riverside Third Reader is as beautiful 
and as fruitful of interest as the lower books and im- 
parts the same keen relish for the better things in litera- 
ture. The illustrations are beautiful and suggestive of 
thought and action. The selections are a distinct ad- 
vance on the other books without going above third 
grade ability or interest. 


THE STORY OF CHICAGO. By Jennie Hall. A 
supplementary reader for the fifth and sixth grades. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 278 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

“The Story of Chicago” is the story of no other 
American city—it is a story of a pioneer city, a strategic 
point in westward movement of our American nation, a 
city growing with the great rapidity of our Western 
development, and its final emergence as the great gate- 
way to the West. This is the story Miss Hall tells for 
the school children. But to it she adds the story of how 
the great city should develop to become a city of which 
America shall be proud. It is just the book to put in 
the hands of the future citizens of our great metropo- 
lises. 

/ 


HARALD, FIRST OF THE VIKINGS. By Captain 
Charles Young. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. Cloth. S8vo. Illustrated. Price, $1.50, net; 
postage, 15 cents. - 

Every boy of lively temperament will revel in the ac- 
count here given of Harald Fairhair, the first great Vik- 
ing or king of the sea. Born in 850, Harald became 
through his father’s death a king of Norway when ten 
years old, and soon after was outward bound on his first 
sea expedition. This was the time when the Vikings 
filled the whole world with the terror of their name. 
The work is both thrilling and instructive, and one that 
every reader is bound to remember because told in such 
vivid style. The sixteen full-page illustrations are in 
Gertrude Hammond’s best manner. 


NIBBLES POPPELTY-POPPETT. The Story of a 
Mouse. By Edith B. Davidson. With four pictures 
in color and numerous other illustrations by Clara E. 
Atwood. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Boards. 
Price, 75 cents, net. 

This is without exception the most irresistible, fas- 
cinating book for little people published this season. 
Genius is at its height in the conception, in the story, 
and in the illustrations. In her charming “Bunnikin’s 
Bunnies in Europe” and “The Blowing Away of Mr. 
Bushy-Tail,” Miss Davidson was merely getting in prac- 
tice for this masterpiece. Nibbles is “a nice, plump little 
mouse, with bright, black eyes, and a silky coat of soft 
gray fur.” He lives with his mother, and his brothers 
and sisters, Sniffy and Snuffy, the twins, Gobble, who is 
very greedy, and little Topsy, the baby. Mrs. Poppelty- 
Poppett being poor, Nibbles goes out into the world to 
seek his fortune. He meets Mr. and Mrs. Guinea Pig 
and Teenie Weenie, “the dearest little white mouse in 
the world,” and they encounter a “terrible cat,” but es- 
cape, afterwards meeting Mr. Scratchetty Claw. Miss 
Atwood has contributed charming and characteristic pic- 


tures. 
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THE TWELFTH CHRISTMAS, THE CHILD’S 
REVELATION. A Poem. By Marjorie Benton 
Cooke. Holiday edition, in box. Chicago: Forbes & 
Co. Price, 50 cents. 

This companion to “To Mother,” by the same author, 
is an exceedingly attractive story of the twelfth year of 
the life of Jesus told in verse and daintily made up for 
the Christmas time. It is the story of the transfigura- 
= of the Christ Child to the Christ, and is charmingly 

one. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY. By Joseph Y. Bergen, Eng- 
lish High school, Boston, and Otis W. Caldwell, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 545 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.30. 
Humanizing science is one of the noblest of the latest 

movements for making teaching contribute to efficiency. 
Nature study is now colored by successful agriculture, 
and manual training must demonstrate its influence upon 
the industries and through the whole range of school 
subjects. The term “practical” in education has an en- 
tirely new significance, and Messrs. Bergen and Caldwell 
have caught this spirit, preparing a botany designed to 
meet thé great and increasing demand for a text-book 
which shall present the subject in a scientific manner 
and, at the same time, emphasize the relations of plants 
to everyday life. It contains ample material to prepare 
students who wish to present a unit for entrance to col- 
lege, but its point of view is not that of the technical 
botanist. The book is designed rather to give that kind 
of outlook upon the science which will enable the pupil 
better to appreciate the economic and the aesthetic sig- 
nificance of the plant world, as well as to understand the 
elements of biology as they are shown in the life of 
plants. 


THE FOURTH PHYSICIAN. By Montgomery B. 
Pickett. A Christmas story. Illustrated by Gordon 
Stevenson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 
Price, $1, net. 

This intense story, thrilling with a noble purpose, is 
based on a play which won first prize over 1,100 others 
submitted in a recent prize contest. It is a Christmas 
story of a new and distinctive type, a book that could 
not have been written a few years ago, but which will 
capture every reader at this time. 


THE STORY OF THE AEROPLANE. By Claude 
Grahame-White. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Cloth. 390 pp. Price, $2, net. 

Reading on airships and their accomplishments is in- 
teresting to-a large number of people, but inaccurate and 
exaggerated newspaper stories have become tiresome. 
Naturally, then, a book on the aeroplane written by one 
of the best-known aviators will be welcome. Mr. 
White’s experience and acquaintance with the subject 
has been large, and his style and choice of material in 
this book is very good. While it is interesting to read 
of the history and sensations of flying as described by 
Mr. White) perhaps the most valuable are his chapters 
on the military and commercial possibilities of the 
aeroplane. He sees the most important field in aerial 
warfare and a smaller possibility in touring, both of 
which will no doubt develop after we have ceased to de- 
mand exhibitions and contests for large advertising 
prizes. The illustrations add a large share to the at- 
tractiveness of this book. 

THE DUTCH TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Square 8mo. Price, $1, net, $1.10 by mail. Illustrated 
by the author. 

This is the most bewitching of the early Christmas 
books. It givés little people a capital idea of Holland 
and its people, their habits and customs. In this way 
children will learn the best of the geography of a coun- 
try as they will always be glad to know it. 

STOLTZE’S LOSE BLATTER. By Erna M. Stoltze, 
author of “Bunte Geschichten.” New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth, 
16mo. 127 pp. Price, 30 cents. ; ; 
A collection of interesting short stories, not fairy 

tales, compiled for beginners in German. It contains a 
few riddles by Schiller and Goethe, some tales from 
German mythology, and a few Christmas and Easter 
legends. A set of questions based on the text provides 
material for conversation, and full notes and a complete 
vocabulary give all needed assistance. 
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RULES FOR RIGHT LIVING AND RIGHT CON- 
DUCT FROM THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS, THE 
CHRIST. Boston: Sherman, French’ & Co. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is a choice selection of character texts from the 
Bible for right living and right conduct. Every passage 
in this book should be memorized for influence upon 
life and conduct. 


AT GOOD OLD SIWASH. By George Fitch. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 309 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

This book is a collection of the stories which have 
been so pleasantly familiar to the readers of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. They are stories of imaginary (at 
least hope so) pranks of boys in a small college of the 
Middle West. The ridiculous schemes, the unfailing 
loyalty to fraternity and college at all costs, the amus- 
ing expressions coined from the English language, the 
whole-souled character of the boys, and the pleasant 
philosophy of the graduate in telling the yarns—these 
are what make the book so genuinely funny. A chapter 
or two at a time, that is the way the book should be 
read, but there is an irresistible desire to keep on read- 
ing to see what George Fitch can have concocted in the 
next chapter. 


THE QUEEN OF THE CITY OF MIRTH. By EI- 
bridge H. Sabin. Illustrated in colors by Elenore 
Plaisted Abbott and Helen Alden Knipe. Philade!- 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. (6%x9). 164 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

Elbridge H. Sabin is the prince of mirth-makers, and 
his writings are welcomed by magazine editors from 
Boston to San Francisco. So versatile is he that he Is 
as happy in writing for little people, as in this book, as 
he is writing for after-dinner speakers and the profes- 
sional humorists. He is never trite, never plays in the 
funny vein of other mirth-makers. This book is an en- 
tirely new conception. 


TIGER AND TOM, AND OTHER STORIES FOR 
BOYS. By J. E. White. Cloth. 12mo. 224 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

THE KING’S DAUGHTER, AND OTHER STORIES 
FOR GIRLS; By J. E. White. Cloth. 12mo. 224 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Nashville (Tenn.): Southern Publishing Association. 
Two series of stories—one for boys and the other for 

girls, intended for Sabbath reading in the home circle. 
The tales are well written, and each with a good moral, 
covering a large section of the experiences of young 
people, and showing them how to act in these experi- 
ences. Some of these suggestions are respect to aged 
people, honesty in business transactions, regard for 
worth rather than wealth, honor in school both to teach- 
ers and to fellow-pupils, and many others of a kindred 
nature. Young people who have any desire of growing 
up into respectable folks will find something in these 
stories worth their reading and pondering. They are an 
inspiration to goodness and solid worth. 


THE AEROPLANE AT SILVER FOX FARM. By 
James Otis. New York: T. Y, Crowell. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 360 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Just as the modern novel must introduce an airship 
so must the story of thrilling adventure for the boy of 
to-day. Boys still remember their enthusiasm over 
“The Wireless at Silver Fox Farm,” and they will be 
eager to read this latest book by James Otis. Disap- 
pointment would be impossible with a story so full of 
exciting events. The tale centres around three live 
boys and an aeroplane which is scientifically explained. 
Once a boy has looked at the illustrations and read the 
first chapter work and play alike will be out of the 
question until “John Ed Bingham” and the boys are 
s@fely through their adventure. 


pou Ret, Weak, Weary Worry 
you have e eary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. urine Doesn’t Smart — 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Boo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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November 2, 1913 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


S of educational news to be inserted 
this are solicited from 
hool authorities in every state im the 

Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
sheuld be received by the editor net later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 1, 2, 3: Meeting of the 
North Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation at Fargo; president, N. C. 
Macdonald, Valley City; secretary, 
Cc. R. Travis, Mayville. 


November 2, 3, 4: National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec- 
retary, J. Henry Cone. 


November 3: Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Tremont temple, 
Boston; president, C. F. Towne, 
Salem. 


November 3: Norfolk County Asso- 
ciation, Ford hall, Boston; presi- 
dent, Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 


November 3 and 4: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction; president, 
W. H. Holmes, Westerly. 


November 8, 9, 10: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
president, Edith A. Lathrop, Clay 
Centre; secretary, W. T. Stock- 
dale, Chadron. 


November 9, 10: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka; presi- 
dent, M. E. Pearson. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 


November 9-11: Wisconsin Teachers” 
Association, Milwaukee; president, 
L. S. Keeley, Mayville. 


November 9: Inauguration of Elmer 
Elisworth Brown, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 


November 9-12: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines; president, 
Fred Mahannah, Mason City; sec- 
retary, O. EB. Smith, Indianola. 


November 10: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Boston Latin school; secretary, 
Hon. Payson Smith. 


November 10, 11: Central Association 
e of Ohio, Cincinnati. 


November 15-17: Agricultural College 
Association, Columbus, Ohio; 
president, W. H. Jordan, Geneva, 


November 27, 28, 29: New York State 
Science Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bapy; secretary, B. O. Burgin, Al- 
bany. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Albany; 
president, George P. Bristol. 


November 29-December 2: Teachers’ 
Assembly, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 


November 30, December 1, 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas; president, M. A. Cas- 
sidy, Lexington, Ky.; secretary, 
William F. Feagin, Montgomery, 
Ala. 
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December 20: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
geles. 


December 26-29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association (Bay _ section), 
Stockton; president, Agnes E. 
Howe, San Jose. 


December 26-29: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Philadel- 
phia; secretary, T. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 

Association, Springfield; president, 
Shryrock, Carbondale; 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, John E. Miller, East St. Louis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Great Falls; 


president, R. J. Cunningham, 
Bozeman. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Laramie; 


president, O. I. Blakesley, 
Springs. 


Rock 


February 27, 28, 29: Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
Association, St. Louis, 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 


Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
AUGUSTA. Principal Stewart of 
the high school has made athletics a 
power in the school. Every transac- 
tion of business for the football team, 
for instance, is done bw the school as 
a whole in assembly, with proceed- 
ings as in the state legislature. Every 
student in so-called “outside activi- 
ties” finds himself in reality more 
closely in with the school and the 

school officers than other pupils. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The enrollment of the New Hamp- 
shire State Association was 1,150. 


VERMONT. 


At the annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont State Teachers’ Association re- 
cently held in Montpelier the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Superintendent George S. Wright of 
St. Albans; vice-president, Superin- 
tendent Charles H. Adams, Castle- 
ton; secretary, Miss Amy B. Drake, 
St. Johnsbury; treasurer, Carroll H. 
White of Barre; executive commit- 
tee, Principal A. E. Tuttle, Bellows 
Falls; Principal E. B. Smith, Brattle- 
boro; Miss Caroline S. Woodruff, St. 
Johnsbury; registration committee, 
E. A. Hamilton, Newport; C. H. 
Blake, Chester; E. L. Eddy, Essex 
Junction. The board of directors 
will consist of all ex-presidents of 
the association resident in the state 
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In School Books 


Teachers Are Always 
i 
Looking “for Certain Things 
They are constantly on the 
search for texts that go after 
principles—that present the sub- 
ject simply, in a spirited, inter- 

esting, and forceful way. 


With these books, and along 


special lines, their search might 
well rest: 


For High Schools 
Commercial Geography 


By EDWARD VAN DYK IBIN- 
ON, of the Vatecraliy 
Adopted for Boston, 7 
adelphia, Greater ‘Noe Yet. 
ctties and towns, and the “tat 
of South Carolina. 

In its brief year’s course it has 
mét such success because, says 
the American Journal of Science, 
“as a high schoo) text it is far in 
advance of the older group of 
commercial geographies; none 
other has a style at once so 
vivacious and so trenchant. Its 
combination of the physical, com- 
mercial, and the regional will 
appeal to school men who wish a 
broad geography course. ” 


For the Grades 
The Dodge Geographies 


Just Adopted for the State of North Carolina. 

In use in every quarter of the 
Union, not only because of their 
method, but because of the 
author’s tirst hand information on 
every state in the Union—its phy- 
sical features, and the industrial 
life of the people. His five years’ 
experience with the United States 
Geological Survey has given 


him a big advantage in the 
graphical field. or 


The Mace Histories 


Recently adopted by the Stat, Ari 
poh Nevada. 


In use in nearly eve reat 
city in the country, the are 
written by a man who is a master 
teacher as wellas a gifted writer 
—a man whose splendid historical 
equipment, wide sympathies, and 
magnetic style have made his 
name familiar to teachers and 
students all over the country. 


For Teachers 


(JUST OUT) 


Education for Citizenship 
STEINER, Member of the 

of Education, and Director of the Public 

Schools, Munich. 

This book is most timely and 
one of great importance to the 
teacher. Dr. Kerschensteiner, 
the head of the famous Munich 
Continuation Szhools, throws a 
fresh light on the responsibility 
of the state. It is an inspiring 
book, a practical book, and a 
forceful one. Don’t fail to see it. 


Write for Circulars 
Rand McNally & Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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adopted the whele system ! 
W 
e 


do more. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mices c. noLpEn, secy. 


“The Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books” 


One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had all] the 
books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 
“ Holden Covers” cn in better condition ard cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he found the 
saving had been 80%. The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 
into it thoroughly said, “ It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
rated in the management of all Free Text-Book Schools.” 
have done our part, we operate on a “One Price” 
plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. We can't 
Its up to you to look into this plan. 


and engaged in educational work 
and the following persons: O. K. 
Hollister, Barre; Harvey Burbank, 
Danville; Martin G. Benedict, St. 
ers O. K. Collins, Bellows 

alls; H. E. Watson, Newport; H. 
O. Wheeler, Burlington; A. S. Har- 
riman, Middlebury; H. W. Lewis, 
Randolph; Bertha Terrill, Burling- 
ton; Effie Moore, Burlington; Etta 
M. Franklin, Rutland; Rose Lucia, 
Montpelier; Florence Wellman, Brat- 
tleboro; Bessie Judd, Bellows Falls; 
Bessie Powers, Montpelier; Eleanor 
Clark, Randolph. 

MIDDLEBURY. It is announced 
by President John M. Thomas of 
Middlebury College that the general 
education board fund of $200,000 has 
been subscribed in full. Of this sum 
$50,000 will be used for the erection 
of a men’s gymnasium. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. Ambherst Agricul- 
tural College is to add to the corre- 
spondence courses on which a start 
was made last year. A new course, 


“shade tree management,” has been 
added to last year’s list, and addi- 
tional courses, covering other sub- 
jects, will be added later. There are 


many people all over the state who 
desire agricultural information, but 
who, for various reasons, find it im- 
possible to come to the college for a 
course of study in the subject in 
which they are interested. These 
courses are designed to meet the 
wants of just such persons, and are 
especially arranged for the farmers, 
dairymen, stock breeders, fruit-grow- 
ers, market gardeners, floriculturists, 


apiarists, tree wardens, teachers, 
either in elementary schools, high 
schools, academies, or normal 


schools, and, in fact, any person who 
desires to pursue a course of study 
pertaining to the propagation, care, 
and management of the various 
plants that are grown for utility pur- 
poses and of the various classes of 
domestic animals. The ‘charge for 
each course is one dollar. 


ATTLEBORO. The _ Attleboro 
Teachers Association has as _presi- 
dent Walter I. Chapman, principal of 
the Richardson school; vice-presi- 
dents, Miss Alice McNerney, John 
Laing Gibb, and Miss Amy E. 


White; secretary, Miss Lida H. 
Marrs; treasurer, Frederick H. Buck. 

BOSTON. The feature of the 
fifty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Middlesex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Tremont temple last 
Friday, was the address of Dr. H. 
H. Goddard on the Vineland, N. j., 
school, created for the children of a 
low order of intelligence. The audi- 
ence at all the sessions was large. 
The following officers were an- 
nounced for the year: President, 
John F. Scully of Arlington; vice- 
presidents, John W. Wood, Jr., of 


Abate the Dust Evil 


tionately. 
rooms, but also 


room or corridor 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 


Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 


By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfihs, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 
Not intended for household use. 
~@A Free Demonstration. 
We want to prove the e 
at our own expense. 


public building, to show how Standard Floor Dressing 
eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 
we will sent free sample with full directions for applying. 
Boards of E-lacation, School Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers should write for inform ation, testimonials and our free 
book, “Dastand its Dangers.” The health of your 
depend on your action. 


Cambridge, S. F. Herron of Win- 
chester, Arthur I. Lee of Malden, 
and Bradford W. Drake of Waltham; 
executive committee, Fred H. Nick- 
erson of Medford, Kenholm Wins- 
low of Newton, Cyrus W. Irish of 
Lowell, W. H. Cushing of Framing- 
ham, and Harry T. Watkins of Read- 
ing; secretary and treasurer, Arthur 
L. Doe of Somerville; auditor, Fred 
A. Pitcher of Chelsea. 

Technology has. begun building a 
permanent summer school of civil 
engineering on Gardner lake, East 
Machias, Me. Growing Boston has 


e will treat free of charge one 
or part of one floorin any store or 


ils may 


STANDARD OIL CO ANY. 
(Incorporated) 
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made the problem of getting a field 
for practice work in civil engineering 
one of increasing difficulty. The in- 
stitute officials have settled the ques- 
tion by requiring a summer course in 
surveying at the new school. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Teachers’ An- 
nuity Guild held a sale on October 
27, 28 in Brattle hall. The Canta- 
bridgia Club co-operated efficiently. 
There are more than 1,200 members 
of the guild. This is an organization 
of teachers and superintendents for 
providing annuities for its members 
upon retirement from service, There 
is a permanent fund of $160,000. The 
annual receipts are about $30,000, and 
already more. than $170,000 has been 
paid in annuities. 


LYNN. The Lynn Teachers’ Club 
has as its president, Dr. Frank L. 
Whipple, principal of the Tracy 
school; vice-presidents, Superinten- 
dent Frank J. Peaslee, Mrs. Frances 
H. Newhall, and James W. Applebee; 
secretaries, Miss Annah G, Porter 
and Miss Grace P. Delnow; treas- 
urer, Ervin W. Engler. 

MALDEN. The Malden Teach- 
ers’ Association has as_ president, 
Frank E. Poland, principal of the 
Daniels school; vice-president, Miss 
Cora Hill Dempsey; secretary, Miss 
Alma Harrington; treasurer, Miss 
Helen M. Drew.” 


SOMERVILLE. The high school 
stadium is the best of any public 
school athletic ground in the United 
States. 


WEST MEDWAY.  Superinten- 
dent Charles A. Harris of the Hollis- 
ton-Medway-Sherborn district has 

ublished a “Rapid Survey of the 

assachusetts Educational System.” 
He brought it out himself, and has 
had good sales in every state in the 
Union, in the Canadian provinces, 
and England. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The program of 
the fall session of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction foretells a 
most inspiring meeting with Claxton, 
Harvey, Hall, Goddard, and Griggs 
as the headliners. The exhibition of 
the village and rural school section 
should prove most valuable help for 
the teachers who need it more than 
any others at present. 

Thomas W. Bicknell of Providence 
announces a book of some 200 pages, 
which tells the story of the Rhode 
Island Normal school,—how it was 
founded and what came of it. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WALLINGFORD. The annual 
report of Superintendent Alfred B. 
Morrill shows that excellent work is 
being done in the schools along vari- 
ous commendable lines. The retar- 
dation and acceleration problems 
have been scientifically studied, and 
help generously given by the teach- 
ers. Within another year we shall 
expect to see by the report that the 
School and Home Association and 
medical inspection have been as well 
established as Superintendent Morrill 
intends they shall be. 


SOUTH NORWALK. South 
Norwalk has taken an important 
step in municipal life. It is useless 
to say whether or not it is an im- 
provement, for time alone can dem- 
onstrate that. The best citizens took 
widely different positions on .the 
question of consolidation. The town 
has two cities and eight villages, 
each with its own administration. 
There are 5,000 voters, 102 school of- 


/ 
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The Secret 


Fair faces, like flowers, gladden the 
world. —Nothing so well insures a clean, 
spotless complexion as pure 
blood; nothing can impart 
such a blush rose-bloom as a 
brisk circulation; nothing 
can make the eyes so bright, 
the hair so glossy, the steps 
so elastic, as a nervous system 
that fails in none of its intricate 
and important functions. 


Why are so many women hysterical, 
fretful, headachy, depressed, tired, 
worn-feeling and worn-looking? How 
can such be beautiful whatever their 


natural charm may be? 
S 


.aken at proper times and in proper doses have done wonders 
in making women of today really as they ought to be. Under 
the influence of Beecham’s Pills they exhibit a freshness, a 
bloom, a fullness of charm such as no other means can bring 
about; and so well is this “‘open secret’? understood by some 
of the most charming that the first thing that they fly to at 
the earliest symptoms of pallor or pimples is the ever handy 
box of Beecham’s Pills, for they have learned from glad 
experience that it is the quickest, surest and easiest way to 


Insure A Good Complexion 


Every woman who values good health should read 
the special instructions with every box of pills. 


Sold where in boxes, 10c. and 25c. If your dealer should not 
eve thos, cond price to Themen 366 Genel 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Used in the Extension Teaching at Columbia University 


Books in use: “ Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,’’ $1.50. “Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting,’’ 75 cents. 


Send for particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 WEST 45th STREET, KEW YORK 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ AGencies 


New York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Bivd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. Les Angeles, Cal., 238 Deuglas Blég. 
wetland Bldg, 


Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 611 S 


e+ Tenth 


TEACHERS’ Madison, Wisconsin 
THEPARKER ** Spokane, Washington ** Year 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 Se. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Hl. 


C..J. Albert, Manager 


enty-sixth r. Best Schools and Col 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
.” Western 


ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A Brief Course in the Teaching Process......... Strayer The Macmillan Co., N.Y. $1.25 
Principles of Rural Eco 


Poems—Narrative and Lyrical.. 


The Brown nes: Their Life and Art....... pT 

Government m the United States... ........... 


Jame Dawson .... 


The Fall of the Year. ....- Wayne 


Building Your Girl......... 


[Ed.] Univ of Chicago Press, Chicago 


Sharp Mifflin €o., Boston .60 


Woolley D.C. Heath & Co., N. Y. 

mont Longmans,Green &Co., “ 
. Whiting Little, Brown & Co., Boston 2.50 

Hollan Jacob & Co., Phila. 1.50 

Geil Lippincott Co.. 5.00 

Garner American Book Co., N.Y. 1.00 

Harben Harper & Bros. ny 1.40 


- McClurg & Co., Chicago .50 


1 
The Smile of the Sphinx.....-.-- ..... Bouvet 
The Coming China ...... «- ses Goodrich 1.50 
My Lady of Doubt... ...---- -. Parrish 
D. Appleton & Co., N. ¥. 1.50 
Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race.......... Rolleston T.Y.Crowell&Co., “ 2.50 


ficials, and 500 other city and town 
officers. After a political struggle 
rivaling in intensity a Kentucky feud 
these various cities and villages have 
voted to consolidate out of office all 
of the 102 school officers and the 500 
other officers. Among those who 
will go out of office automatically 
will be Superintendent W. E. Chan- 
cellor of South Norwalk, one of the 
most intense advocates of consolida- 
tion, which he believes to be real mu- 


nicipal progress. 
CHOOL, BRIDGEWATEL 
TATE sexes, For catalogue 


address the Principal, A.C. M. A. 


RMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Department for the peda- 
ical and technical training of teachers of 
commercial subjects. J. ASBURY Prt- 


MANX, Principal. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE- HOME 
STUDY —FREE TUITION 

, Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to the first applicants from each post-office. 
Normal, Teacher’s Professional, Grammar 
School, High School, College Preparatory, 
Civil Service, Book-keeping, Storthand, 
Typewriting, Greek, Spanish, Latin, German, 
Italian, Drawing, and Agricultural Courses 
are thoroughly taught by eaoneenes. 
Applicants for Free Tvition should apply at 
= to Dept. C, Carnegie College, Rogers, 
Ohio. . 


FREE TRIP 


To Europe or in America will be given at any 
time to an organizer of a party from 3 to 10 
members for one of my tours, and $150 extra 
for conducting, if capable. Address: Bab- 
cock’s Tours, 1137 Dean street, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.; or, J. A. Stewart, Bay City, Michi- 
gan, formerly superintendent Board of Edu- 
eation. 


MENEELY & CO. 

CHIME 

BEL 


F 
Establishee 
100 years 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 


The State Association has been 
holding a record-breaking meeting in 
Detroit this week. This is made an 
Association-Institute so as to make 
available state funds as well as mem- 
bership dues. Professor E. A. Ly- 
man of Ypsilanti State Normal Col- 
lege as president has prepared a re- 
markable program. He has been 
ably assisted by the vice-president, 
Superintendent E. E. Ferguson of 
Bay City; secretary, John P. Everett 
of Ypsilanti; treasurer, Superinten- 
dent E. M. McElroy of Coldwater, 
and an executive committee of which 
Hon. Fred L. Keeler of Lansing is 
chairman. The talent from out of the 
state was Henry Suzzallo of Teach- 
ers College, New York; Hon. War- 
ren H. Wilson, New York; Presi- 
dent William G. Frost of Berea Col- 
lege, Ky.; W. L. Tomlins of Chicago; 
Dr. Henry S. Curtiss, Clark Univer- 
sity; Harris Taylor, New York city. 
Detroit’s welcome was most hearty. 


HOUGHTON. At the Upper 
Peninsula Educational Association 
recently the following statement was 
made by State Superintendent Luther 
L. Wright:— 

“IT -am coming to the idea,” said 
Mr. Wright, “that there ought to be 
no long vacation, that it is a damage 
to children instead of a help, that it 
tends to destroy habits of industry, 
habits of application, and habits of 


discipline, and that school teaching ‘ 


would be easier and more efficient if 
it were abolished. If society were so 
organized that children be | put to 
work at some form of manual labor 
out of doors during the long vaca- 
tion, such a training would be. most 


valuable. But in all towns and vil- 
lages the long vacation means a pe- 
riod of licensed idleness, a time of 
breaking down good habits and the 
ormation of poor ones. 

“Why not school all the year 
around? In the matter of training 
for efficiency it would shorten the 
preparatory period by three years, 
the college and professional school 
by two, and the boy would be gradu- 
ated at twenty or twenty-one instead 
of twenty-five or twenty-six. There 
are too many years below the high 
school, too many for the bright fel- 
lows who ought to go to high school 
and college, and too many for the 
duller, mechanical fellow who prob- 
ably ought not to go to college but 
who ought to go to work with his 
hands.” 


MISSOURL. 

The following ten cities have medi- 
cal inspection: Aurora, Chilicothe, 
Columbia, Fulton, Jefferson City, 
Joplin, Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. 
Louis, and Sedalia. The first was St. 
Joseph. 

ST. LOUIS. The Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Hannibal November 9 to 11. Dr. 
John W. Withers, principal of the 
Teachers College, St. Louis, is presi- 


35 dent. Chancellor D. F. Houston of 


Washington University and Assistant 
Superintendent John S. Collins of St. 
Louis will appear on the program. 
Among the speaker8 from outside the 
state are: Charles Nagel, secretary of 
commerce and labor, Washington, 
D. C.; Professor Earl Barnes, Phila- 
delphia; Professor L.. H. Bailey, Cor- 
nell University, and Professor Henry 
Suzzallo and Professor Frank Mc- 
Murry, Columbia University. 


WISCONSIN. 


STURGEON BAY. Rudolph 
Soukup succeeds C. G. Stangel as 
superintendent here. 

WAUPACA. E. H. Miles of 
Weyauwega succeeds John W. 
Steenis as superintendent. 

MILWAUKEE. The teachers of 
the city gave Superintendent Carroll 
G. Pearse a reception on October 21 
in honor of his election to the prest- 
dency of the National Education 
Association. It was the most elabo- 
rate local educational affair the city 
has enjoyed. : 


KANSAS. 


The - state provides $500 annually 
for each high school maintaining a 
normal training course, and $250 for 
each high school maintaining courses 
in household economics and agri- 
culture. At present 160 high schools 
maintain normal training courses, 
and ninety-six high schools maintain 
courses in household economics and 
agriculture. Practically all rural 
schools offer instruction in agri- 
culture. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The Principals’ 
Club gave Superintendent William H. 
Elson a reception in the Chamber of 
Commerce auditorium on the evening 
of October 26. It was one of the 
most important educationally social 
functions ever given in the city. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


BILLIE REEVES AT B&F. 
KEITH’S. 


After an absence of several sea- 
sons, Billie Reeves has returned to 
vaudeville, and he will be seen at B. 
F. Keith’s theatre next week in the 
part that first made him famous m 
this country. As the tipsy swell im 
“A Night in an English Music Hall,” 
who breaks up the show with his an- 
tics, he keeps the audiences in a 
whirlwind of merriment, For thts 
vaudeville tour Mr. Reeves has had 
an entirely new production built, and 
among the acts that appear in the 
burlesque vaudeville show are Pro- 
fessor Bunken, the German magician; 
That Awful Quartette; the coy little 
soubrette; and the Terrible Turk, 
whose challenge is accepted by 
Reeves and with whom he indulges in 
funny wrestling match. Charlotte 
Parry, the famous protean actress, 
will appear in her playlet for which 
she recently paid a prize of $1,000. 
This piece is called “Into the Light,” 
and represents the various witnesses 
called to the stand in a murder tria’. 
Miss Parry plays each character, 
making the changes with amazing 
rapidity, and the piece has a strong 
surprise finish. Other features ‘will 
be the Big City Four, the men of 


melody; Work and Ower, novelty 
acrobats; Jarrow, the European 
Magician, with his great lemon 


trick; Clemenso brothers, European 
clowns; and Smythe and Hartmann, 
in a musical flirtation. 


HIGH FINANCIERING. 
“Tommy, what did you do with 
that dime I gave you for taking your 
medicine?” 
“I bought a soda with one nickel, 
ma, and I gave Jimmie the other one 
to drink the medicine for me.” 


AN OBSERVATION. 
How happy are the Pessimists! 
A bliss without alloy 
Is theirs when they have proved to 
us 


There’s no such thing as joy! 
—June Lippincott’s. 


A RESOURCEFUL DEFENCE. 

“Ye say ye haven't traviled faser’n 
fifteen miles an hour,” said the con- 
Stable, “and yet this here speed 
register o’ yourn pints to forty- 


_three.” 


“Oh, ‘that!” smiled Dobbs pleas- 
antly. ‘That isn’t a speed register, 
sir—that’s my gas meter, showing 
how much gasoline I’ve consumed 
since leaving .ome.’’—Harper's 
Weekly. 


RIGHT ON TIME. 

Mme. Durand used to wait for her 
husband at a street corner, but he 
kept her waiting such a long time 
every day that she tried giving him 
a rendezvous in a big dry googs store, 
and now it is astonishing how punc- 
tual he is.—Pele Mele. 


“Why, Willie, what kept you so 


late? Did you have to stay after 
school? I'm afraid you've been 
naughty.” 

“No, ma’am. I aimt never 


naughty. Bobby Jones was licked for 


TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


for critic teachers are many with us and the teachers who are well fitted 
for them are a difficult matter to find. In August, 1911, we had-a letter 
from the State Normal Schoo! at indiana, Pennsyivania, where we have placed four 
teachers this year, asking us to recom- FOR Engiish in the grammar grades. We rec- 
mend a critic teacher for history and ommended as one af our best candidates 
tory and English in schools. e received the appoint Ss 
ment. We anticipate her becoming one of our most successful CRITIC TEACHER 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


SHED 22 Y 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50) 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 


introduces to Coll . 
Schools, and Families 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
truction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


Mrs. A. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY tsion square, tow Yort, Est. 1888 


shert netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 


Phone. No advance fee. 
with good general education wanted for department wo 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) School anu eet in 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 658. 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $50 to §70 per month Fo: furts ex 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ L. MYERS & CO 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denwer, Colo. ; 
411 Rhodes Bide. Atlanta, Ga. 4 


MERICAN :::' TEACHERS’ AGENC 
and FOREIGN sa 


ernesses, tur every department of 
or address 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SARIN 


Sec. and Treas 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


Iowa, 
omin 
Write and see 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


— 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior ¢ 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. free te 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3533 Fifth Avenue, 


rior 
cials 


New York, WN. ¥. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Send for circulars. we. Acciote Teachers in 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, Y. 


3 Winship We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers in 


every part ef the country. 


bein’ naughty, an’ I stayed after 
school to hear him yell.” 
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| Trained on the | 
Remin 


____.___... | | WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimoniais from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
| more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

*“*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutallour dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

“1 want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: : 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.”’ 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 


Visible Writing 


This is one of the best recommendations that any 
typewriter operator can have, please put us in communication with them. 


From a Vermont teacher: 


. ft means a knowledge of typewriting at its best. It “| have been very much pleased with the work of your 


elso means a training which fits the typist better than ney in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
ey other training to do the kd fed by the tis ~ country, and appreciate your services very 
business world. “ Thanking you for your good-work in my behalf, lam 


“ Very truly yours.”’ 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(lacorporated ) 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 


“ Have this book in your family for your boys; also in the school library.” 
— The Independent. 


NATURE SKETCHES 


In Temperate America 
By Dr. JOSEPH L. HANCOCK 


HIS volume takes up the serious study of insects, birds, and other animals, and plants, yet 
is written so it is intelligible to the ordinary reader, The illustrations are of unusual! 


artistic and scientific merit, being taken from original photographs and drawings made in the 
field by the author. With over 200 illustrations from original drawings and photographs, and 


12 in color. Indexed. Crown 8vo. $2.75 net. 


“THE BEST PRESENTATION OF ORAL ENGLISH” 


CHOICE READINGS 


By PROFESSOR ROBERT McLEAN CUMNOCK 


The Public Speaking Conference at their recent convention in New York City discussed 


the question as to what text books are best in the presentation of the theory of Oral English. 
- Professor Cumnock’s book was the almost unanimous cheice, more approval being expressed 
for the sanity and simplicity of its theory than for that of any other book. This practically 
places the book at the head of its class. The volume is now in its fifty-eighth edition and its 
popularity is increasing every year. Ninetieth thousand. 8 vo. $1.50. , 


FOR SALE AT BOOKSTORES 


A. €, McCLURG & CO., Publishers 
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